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Remember your pastor and friends with 
A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE — 1957 


An ideal gift for those who love the Lord. This 
special anniversary issue offers the most complete 
information about your American Baptist Con- 
vention—its mission stations—its missionaries 
and their birthdays—with daily devotional read- 
ings. 


Order copies now through your state office or 
nearest Baptist bookstore for one dollar. 




















IS GOD'S WILL IN YOUR WILL? 


Your good works will live after you when you remember .. . 


The American Baptist Convention... 


its Foreign and Home Mission Societies . , 





its Homes and Hospitals . . . 
itsM.&M.Board ... 


its Schools and Colleges . . . 


including 


| THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Rev. Werner G. Keucher Mrs. Laverne I. Friberg 
President Director of Student Recruitment 


PUT GOD'S WILL INTO YOUR WILL! 
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MARION A. BEEBE is an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary in Insein, 
Burma. 


EDWIN A. BELL is representative 
in Europe of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. 


LETITIA CARROLL (Mrs. Frank 
R. Carroll) is first vice-president of 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women. 


JOHN A. CRAIG is director of 
the Milwaukee Christian Center, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


MARLIN D. FARNUM is admin- 
istrative secretary for Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa, and South India of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 
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of Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


ROBERT G. GRAVES is minister 
of the Calvary Baptist Church, Clif- 
ton, N. J. 


CLIFFORD G. HANSEN is public 
relations secretary, American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies. 


GRACE C. HATCH is an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary in Camden, 
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PAUL O. MADSEN is secretary 
for the department of cities, American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. 


IRENE SUSSEX (Mrs. S. M. Sus- 
sex) is a member of the First Baptist 
Church, Pueblo, Colo. 


JOAN THATCHER is publicity as- 
sistant in the department of public 
relations, Board of Education and 
Publication of the American Baptist 
Convention. 





The Cover 


Edifice of the First Baptist Church, Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, as first arrivals for Sunday 
school appeared on the scene. Pastor of this 
large, influential church in the capital city 
is Ruben Marc. 


Pretune Credits 


Cover, pp. 14-17, John C. Slemp; p. 4, 
R. Dean Goodwin; pp. 21-23, Marlin D. 
Farnum; p. 34, Vincent S. D’Addario. 
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November Quiz 


1. In 1929, a Haitian church had 
six outstations; today it has fifty-one. 
Name the church and pastor. 


2. Declared Dr. Soper: “The 
church again must take the initiative; 
it must spearhead the great principles 
of prophetic religion, from which a 
new social order will come. 








” Fill in the blanks. 





3. Paul said: “The gift without the 
giver is bare.” True or false? 


4. Since the close of the war (1) 
15,000; (2) 40,000; (3) 3,000 people 
were baptized in Germany. Which is 
correct? 


5. Name the brilliant Negro colora- 
tura soprano who made her first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


6. In 1952, a disciple of Gandhi 
fasted to death. Why? 


7. Dutch Baptists have more than 
doubled their membership within the 
past twenty-five years. True or false? 


8. Who said “The legal profession 
would provide me a living, but the 
gospel ministry is my life.”? 


9. India’s Constitution provides that 
will become the 
of the union in 1965. Fill in the blanks. 








10. If the F.B.I.’s predictions are 
true, this will be the fifth consecutive 
year in which major crimes have ex- 
ceeded (1) 500,000; (2) 2,000,000; 
(3) 1,000,000. Which is correct? 


11. As an opportunity to put mean- 
ing back of resolutions against segre- 
tion, how much money did youth dele- 
gates contribute to the Koinonia Farm 
in Georgia? 


12. “I know what - 
for I came out of a 
Fill in the blanks. 





can mean, 
” 





13. Name the chairman of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation. 


14. Most ministers and missionaries 
have very little of this world’s goods. 
How can your church help them? 


15. Approximately 70 per cent of 
the $40,000 operating budget comes 
from the Milwaukee Community 
Chest. True or false? 


16. What is the convocation which 
pastors and lay leaders are urged to 
attend? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 46 
November, 1956 











LORD FOR THE ABUNDANCE 
OF THE PAST — BUT HOW 
ARE WE TO MANAGE 


THE UNLIMITED ABUNDANCE 
of THE FuTuRe ? 

















A New Thanksgiving Prayer 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


| THE PAST, man has given thanks for the fruit of the earth 

which has been wrested from nature through toil and struggle. 
During most of mankind’s history these harvests, while bountiful 
for some, were often but an oasis in a wilderness of hunger. But 
now the development of nuclear energy promises an abundance 
beyond the dreams of fiction. How will this affect our economy, 
which has been in reality a rather delicately balanced system? On 
one side there is the threat of too much; on the other, too little. 
If there is too much, surpluses accumulate and prices fall too low 
for profit; unemployment grows and our economy is in trouble. If 
we have too little, the black market appears, inflation mounts to 
dangerous proportions, and again our economy is in trouble. In an 
era of unlimited abundance, how shall we maintain our free-enter- 
prise system? How shall we dispose of surpluses? What miracle will 
redeem leisure time, which now, too often, is filled with wasteful- 
ness, drunkenness, and vice? We shall need the God of the harvest 


much more than ever before. 
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Newsbriefs 
Karen Volunteer 
Serves as Colporter 


From Maesariang, Thailand, Mis- 
sionary A. T. Yousko writes: “Re- 
cently a Christian Karen has volun- 
teered to serve as a colporter to re- 
place Thra Thinker, who was mur- 
dered by bandits two years ago. .. . 
Recently, 1 began an English class in 
response to repeated requests. There 
are eight pupils, among whom are 
the local judge, postmaster, telegraph 
operator, and a nurse. We are hope- 
ful that seed sown in this way may 
bear fruit. ... We have a growing con- 
cern for the need of leadership train- 
ing in the Karen church. At present, 
any young person who wants train- 
ing must cross the border, illegally, to 
attend the Bible School at Papun, 
Burma.” 





Baptist Students Attend 
Seminaries in China 

Thirty-two Baptist students are cur- 
rently in attendance at the Nanking 
Union Theological Seminary in China, 
according to a report issued by Bishop 
Rajah B. Manikam, of India. Bishop 
Manikam, who is related to the 
Lutheran Church of India, has 
visited three out of the four theological 
seminaries now operating in China 
which draw their attendance from 
Protestant and independent church 
groups. In the Nanking seminary, 183 
students come from nineteen denomi- 
nations. Those from Church of Christ 
congregations number fifty-nine. An- 
glican, Baptist, and Methodist groups 
each have thirty-two students in the 
institution. Baptists are also in at- 
tendance at three of the remaining 
theological schools in other parts of 
China. 


Indian Head Nickels 
For Bacone College 


The Women’s Federation of Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Utica, N.Y., 
became interested in Bacone College, 
our Baptist school for Indians located 
at Bacone, Okla. During the past year 
the women, assisted by the children, 
began saving Indian Head _ nickels. 
Enough were saved to provide a 
scholarship of $150. The church mis- 
sionary committee added enough ad- 
ditional money to provide for two 
scholarships for two Indian students. 


F. B. McAllister 
Retires 

F. B. McAllister, pastor of the Ninth 
Street Baptist Church, Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, retired last month after forty- 
five years in the Christian ministry. 
He had been in Cincinnati fourteen 
years, having gone there from the First 
Baptist Temple, Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he had served eleven years. 
Prior to that he had served in pasto- 
rates in Iowa, Pennsylvania, Detroit, 
and Buffalo. From 1951 to 1953, Dr. 
McAllister was president of the Ohio 
Baptist Convention, having served two 
terms. He was a member of the na- 
tional Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration for six years. During his four- 
teen years in Cincinnati, Dr. Mce- 
Allister led his congregation in the 
construction of a beautiful sanctuary 
at the cost of over a quarter-million 
dollars. 


American Baptists 
To Visit Asia 


Mission fields in Asia will be visited 
by a group of American Baptist lay 
leaders, pastors, and denominational 
workers in January and February, 
1957. India, Bengal-Orissa, Assam, 
Burma, and Thailand will be included 
on the forty-five-day airplane trip. 
The tour is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
and the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. August M. Hintz, pastor of 
the North Shore Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and president of the so- 
cieties, will lead the tour. Dr. Hintz 
has visited mission fields in India and 
Burma and was a member of the 
survey team that went to Thailand be- 
fore American Baptists re-entered that 





country. Members of the touring 
group will pay their own expenses, 
or be assisted by sponsoring organiza- 
tions and individuals. The cost will be 
about $2,500. Further information 
about the tour may be had by writing 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


College Students Work 
At Denver Christian Center 


Thirty sorority and fraternity 
members from the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, joined forces at 
the Denver Christian Center to prac- 
tice their religion in daily life, follow- 
ing the observance of Religion and 
Life Week on the university campus. 
They volunteered to spend a Saturday 
at the center wielding rakes, shovels, 
and paint brushes. Several youthful 
neighbors of the center joined the 
students in their labors. Richard 
Tappan is the Baptist student worker 
at the university. Robert J. Keuch- 
man is the director of the Christian 
center. 


Ralph M. Johnson 
To Head Berkeley 


At the meeting of the administra- 
tive committee of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, held in New York 
city on October 2, Ralph M. Johnson 
tendered his resignation as general di- 
rector in order to accept the presidency 
of Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif., to take effect June 
30, 1957. Dr. Johnson has been direc- 











Left: Pictured with Hazel F. Shank, administrative secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, are U Ban Kauk, U Ba Kyaing, Daw 
Khin Aye, and Daw Mya U, principals of high schools in Burma now in 
this country on government scholarships in secondary education. Six of nine 
scholarships were awarded to Baptists. Right: Administrative Secretary Mar- 
lin D. Farnum and Miss Shank look at map with Dr. P. Ravi Varma, of 
Ongole, India, and Sara Zaw Yaw, of Kutkai, Burma. Dr. Varma is principal 
of the Boys’ High School at Ongole. He received an M.A. degree from the 
University of Oregon and an honorary doctorate from Linfield College in 
May. Sara Zaw Yaw is principal of the Kachin Bible Training School. He 
studied at Central Baptist Theological Seminary and at Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. Their studies completed here, both men have returned home 
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tor of the council since 1951. During 
this time, American Baptists have in- 
creased their annual missionary con- 
tributions by $2,500,000. Dr. Johnson 
has led in the enlargement of the pub- 
lic relations work of American Bap- 
tists, using expanded programs of radio 
and television, films, and press pub- 
licity. Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
invited Dr. Johnson to become its 
president when Sandford Fleming, 
president of the school, announced his 
retirement as of January 1, 1957. The 
school is one of ten American Baptist 
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Ralph M. Johnson 


theological seminaries, and is the only 
one on the Pacific Coast. It has an en- 
rollment of over two hundred college 
graduates who are preparing for the 
ministry. Dr. Johnson was pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Sacramento, 
Calif., before coming to the New York 
headquarters of the American Baptist 
Convention. Prior to the California 
pastorate, he was pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church, Yakima, Wash. He is a 
graduate of Colgate Rochester Divin- 
ity School, Rochester, N. Y.; the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. ; 
and Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. He also studied at Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. He received an honorary doctor 
of divinity degree from Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School in 1951, and from 
the University of Redlands in 1953. 


Foreign Societies Appoint 
Director of Public Relations 


Mrs. Philip S. Curtis, prominent 
church woman and former missionary, 
is the newly appointed director of the 
department of public relations of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. The appointment takes effect 
November 1. Mrs. Curtis was ad- 
ministrative secretary for United 
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Church Women of Ohio, the women’s 
department of the Ohio Council of 
Churches. Prior to that, she was 
church secretary at the denomina- 
tional university church at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. She and her 
late husband served the American 
Baptist mission field in South India 
from the time of their marriage in 
1928 until his sudden death in 1947. 
She was born in Lowell, Mass., and 
is a graduate of Gordon College, Bos- 
ton, with a bachelor of theology de- 
gree. In her speech of acceptance be- 
fore the joint boards of the Foreign 
Societies, Mrs. Curtis said: “Although 
I have enjoyed my interdenomina- 
tional work, and shall always have a 
place in my heart for it, in accepting 
the position with the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies, I feel 
I am coming home.” Mrs. Curtis has 
the distinction of being the first 
woman director of a department to 
be installed since the integration of 
the two Foreign Societies. She suc- 
ceeds Elmer A. Fridell, who continues 
his service as staff secretary on special 
assignment. 


Seventy New Members 
In Eight Months 


In its first eight months of organ- 
ized existence, the Covenant Baptist 
Church, Wickliffe, Ohio, witnessed 
encouraging signs of progress. Organ- 
ized as a Churches for New Frontiers 
church on November 6, 1955, with 
fifty-four charter members, the church 
now has 124 members, a gain of 
seventy new members during the 
eight-month period. A typical Sunday 
finds 160 persons in attendance at the 
morning worship service. Of thirty 
churches contributing to the work of 
the American Baptist Convention 
through affiliation with the Cleveland 
Baptist Association, the Covenant 
Church ranks fifteenth. Otto R. 
Loverude is the pastor. 


Rochester Church Provides 
Recreational Program 


The Sunday Night Club of the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., inaugurated a much- 
needed recreational program for resi- 
dents in the area of the church. A sur- 
vey conducted by field workers of the 
Juvenile Protection Program of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties revealed an appalling lack of 
recreational and_ character-building 
facilities in the community. Resolved 
to remedy the situation, the church 
group presented the matter to the 
board of Christian education. A semi- 
nary student was called to direct the 
program. Ninteen members of the 
group who had attended the National 





Recreation Laboratory, Green Lake, 
Wis., became concerned about recrea- 
tional.needs in their area. The new 
program was the result. 


Jitsuo Morikawa Appointed 
Director of Evangelism 


At the fall meeting of the boards of 
managers of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, Jitsuo Mori- 
kawa, former pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Chicago, IIll., was ap- 
pointed director of evangelism for the 
American Baptist Convention to suc- 





Jitsuo Morikawa 


ceed Walter E. Woodbury, who re- 
tired last May. Mr. Morikawa starts 
his new work on November 1. He is 
second vice-president of the conven- 
tion and a member of the committee 
on program coordination. He has been 
pastor of Chicago’s second oldest 
Protestant church since 1947. The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety sent him on a preaching mission 
to Japan in 1943, in commemoration 
of the eightieth anniversary of Bap- 
tist work in that country. Born into 
a Buddhist home in Hammond, 
British Columbia, Canada, Mr. Mori- 
kawa became a Baptist at the age of 
sixteen. He holds degrees from the 
Bible Institute and the University of 
California, both in Los Angeles; 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky.; and Blackburn 
College, Carlinsville, Ill. In response 
to his appointment, Mr. Morikawa 
stated: “I know what evangelism can 
mean, for I came out of a Buddhist 
home. When I talk evangelism, I am 
talking about something which I have 
experienced in the profound places of 
my soul. Evangelism has long suffered 
eclipse, even disrepute, but it is once 
again engaging the sensitive and con- 
cerned minds of the Christian church. 
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*K Becks For 
Chrisimas 


COME SEE A MAN 


Grace Noll Crowell. Fifteen original 
poems and twenty-one meditations that 
invite today’s Christians to come see the 


man Jesus. $1.50 


PRAYERS FOR LIVING 
Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson. An 


anthology of prayer—from classical and 
contemporary works. Deluxe sheepskin 
edition, $2.95 Regular edition, $1 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 


Grace Noll Crowell. 25 devotions for 
women, each consisting of a scripture 
passage, meditation, and prayer. $1.50 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 


Majorie Wilkinson. Testimonies of 
courageous men and women who have 
been guided by the light of God’s pres- 
ence, $1 


MASTERY 
E. Stanley Jones. The art of mastering 
life—practical daily help in richer, hap- 
pier living. $1.75 


THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 


Jane Merchant. 86 meditations in 
poetry and prayer. Each devotion is 
centered around an original poem. 


$1.50 
THE MATURE HEART 


Helen B. Emmons. 150 meditations 
pointing the way toward a life of Chris- 
tian maturity. $3.50 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


Walter Russell Bowie. The timeless 
stories of the Bible in all their might 


and majesty. Beautifully illustrated. 
$3.95 


A LIFT FOR LIVING 


Ralph W. Sockman. Christian help 
toward the full, free, and forceful life. 


$2 


MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 


Charles Neider, editor. An anthology 
of siories from the world’s great fiction 
abc ut men of the cloth. $3.50 


AANDBOOK OF DENOMINA- 
TIONS in the United States 


Frank S. Mead. The history, doctrines, 
organization, present status of 266 re- 
ligious bodies. Revised edition. $2.95 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 


Walter Russell Bowie. A new and 
enlarged edition of a modern devotional 


classic. $1.50 
PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 


Vera Idol. 19 meditations on God’s 

works of creation. Each meditation illus- 

trated with a full-page photograph. 
$2.50 


THE GREATEST OF THESE... 


Jane Merchant. 86 devotions in poetry 
and prayer based on the 13th chapter of 
I Corinthians. Pocket size. $1.50 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


E. Stanley Jones. Dynamic, inspira- 
tional devotions for a full year. Pocket 
size. $1.75 


BE STILL AND KNOW 


Georgia Harkness. Poems and prayers 
on scriptural themes—for public or pri- 
vate worship. Pocket size. $1.25 


THE GLORY OF GOD 


Georgia Harkness. Devotional poems 
and prayers designed to bring peace to 
heart and mind. $1.50 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 


Walter Russell Bowie. The Church’s 
long story from the time of Christ to 
the present day. Illustrated. $2.95 


WHY YOU SAY IT 


Webb. B. Garrison. The fascinating 
stories behind over 700 everyday words 
and phrases. Cleverly illustrated. $3.95 


HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. A vivid and defini- 
tive biography of Martin Luther. A mod- 
ern classic! Richly illustrated. $4.75 


SAINTS WITHOUT HALOS 


Alvin E. Magary. Intimate stories of 
over 200 New Testament personalities— 


the rank and file of the early Church. $2 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s most comprehensive com- 
mentary in 12 volumes. Published vol- 
umes ]—11 _.......... Each, $8.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL—1957 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith. A comprehensive 


commentary on 
School Lessons, 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 





International Sunday 


$2.95 
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In the context of our current theolog- 
ical renaissance, the spiritual resources 
arising out of the rediscovery of the 
Bible and the meaning of the church 
have begun to impinge upon the needs 
of the human soul and society. But 
the preached gospel must find in- 
carnation in the corporate life of the 
congregation. This means that evan- 
gelism which fails to take seriously 
the great moral and social issues of 
the day is not only irresponsible but 
pathetically irrelevant. Evangelism 
must recover the deep dimensions of 
repentance, not simply from private 
sins, but from those collective evils 
which are threatening the very life 
of our civilization.” 


Donald B. Cloward 
Passes Away 


Donald B. Cloward, executive secre- 
tary of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the American Baptist 
Convention, died on September 18 at 
Memorial Hospital, New York city. 
The sixty-year-old church leader had 
been in and out of the hospital since 
he was stricken in June. He was the 
first executive leader of the denomina- 
tion’s program of Christian social ed- 
ucation and action, a post he had held 
since 1943. Prior to that, he served 
pastorates in Rochester, Newark, and 
Auburn, all in New York state. Dr. 
Cloward was born in Washington, 
D.C., May 28, 1896. He attended 
Bucknell Academy and, after military 








Roger Baldwin, chairman of the In- 
ternational League for the Rights 
of Men and former director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who 
will be the opening speaker at the 
Foreign Policy and United Nations 
Seminar sponsored by the Council 
on Christian Social Progress in 
New York, N. Y., November 28-30 
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service in the First World War, was 
graduated from Bucknell University 
in 1923 and Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School in 1926. He received an 
honorary doctor of divinity degree 
from Ottawa University in June. He 
was consultant for American Baptists 
at state department conferences of 
non-governmental organizations on 
American foreign policy. He was ac- 





Donald B. Cloward 


tive in ecumenical social work through 
the division of Christian life and 
work of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A,, 
serving in the departments of social 
welfare and international justice and 
good will. The funeral service was 
held at the First Baptist Church, 
White Plains, N.Y., where Dr. Clo- 
ward was a member. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Esther Cloward; 
two sons, Richard, a professor at Co- 
lumbia University, and Robert, on 
the faculty of Boston University; two 
grandchildren; and a sister. 


Foreign Society Boards 
Meet in New York 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties met in New York city, Septem- 
ber 17-19. On Tuesday evening an 
open board meeting was held in the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, at 
which four missionary guests brought 
reports of their work. Dr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Carman, who are serving at 
Vellore Christian Medical College and 
Hospital in South India, indicated 
that this medical center, with its 126 
doctors and 127 graduate nurses, has 
a hospital with five hundred beds, and 
provides training for doctors and 
nurses. Mrs. Carman said that it was 

(Continued on page 9) 
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L. to R. Dr. Louis B. Matthews, Miss Betty Smith, Mr. Cedric Cox, 
Dr. Robert G. Brooks, Dr. Harold W. Richardson and Dr. W. Douglas Rae. 


A DAY OF THANKSGIVING 


The early settlers of our great nation felt the need to set aside 
one special day to give thanks for their many blessings. They were 
many and great, but ours today are many more and even greater; 
therefore, we should all approach this season very humbly — giving 
thanks to our God. 


Franklin College has many things for which to be thankful — 
Christian founders — Christian leaders — Christian students and 
Christian friends. We aré especially thankful for our Christian 
students, for they will be our leaders of tomorrow. 


Pictured above are two such students, Miss Betty Smith and 
Mr. Cedric Cox, who are planning the Religious Emphasis week 
program with President Harold W. Richardson, Dean Robert G. 
Brooks, our professor of religion, Dr. Louis B. Matthews and Dr. 
W. Douglas Rae, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, who was the guest leader of the program. Some 
seventy other students worked diligently through committees in 
further planning which resulted in a challenging program that 
brought a deep spiritual awareness to the entire student body. 
Franklin is indeed thankful for young people such as these. 


We invite your interest and support in the program of Frank- 
lin College. You may help in this great Christian mission. 


Write to: Dr. Harotp W. RicHARDsoN, president 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 











Burma, Bi0ven oF BAPTIsts— 


Their first mission field, opened in 1813, when 
Adoniram and Ann Judson arrived, was the 
bond that drew scattered Baptists into common 
endeavor. Today there are approximately 200,- 
000 members of churches related to American 


Baptists. These include the family of little 


ANITA AYE PE. 


Anita is just one of the radiant children in 
homes of Baptist church members in lands over- 
seas. But thousands of children and adults in 
these same lands have not even heard the name 


of Jesus. They will hear only if Baptist friends 





are generous. 


You may be their friend and also be a good 
friend to yourself through a Foreign Mission 


annuity. 


WHAT IS AN ANNUITY? 


An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Foreign Mission Societies, in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 


annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure 





these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift 


Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support for their mission work. 


For rates and other details, write for the free leaflet to 


Edward B. Willingham, General Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


New York 16, N. Y. 
MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue 
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Foreign Boards 
(Continued from page 7) 
possible to accept only fifty medical 
students last year out of twelve hun- 
dred who took entrance examinations. 
Lack of facilities and funds makes it 
necessary to turn away many worthy 
students. Dr. Carman told of the 
heartbreak which comes to a doctor 
when patients cannot be treated be- 
cause of insufficient equipment and 
personnel. Dr. Carman is the medical 
director of this interdenominational 
institution, which is supported by 
thirty-nine boards located in Australia, 
the United Kingdom, Europe, Can- 
ada, India, and the United States. 
Mrs. Thora Thoong brought greet- 
ings from the Baptist women of 
Sweden and gave a report of her re- 
cent trip throughout the United 
States, where she visited many Bap- 
tist churches. She told of her admira- 
tion for the activities and accomplish- 
ments of American Baptist women and 
confessed that in Sweden the women 
“found it necessary to lean more 
heavily on the men.” Glenn W. Tuttle, 
director of the Evangelical Medical 
Institute, Kimpese, Belgian Congo, 
spoke about the progress of the work 
and the great need for more buildings, 
funds, and personnel. The institute, 
like Vellore, is an interdenomina- 
tional, international project sponsored 
by six mission boards located in five 
nations. He explained that a minimum 
medical staff for the six American 
Baptist hospital stations in the Belgian 
Congo should be six doctors and 
twelve American nurses; however, at 
present there are only four doctors and 
three trained nurses. Edward B. Wil- 
lingham, general secretary of the 
Foreign Societies, in his report to the 
boards pointed up four areas of special 
concern: (1) the urgent need for 
missionary recruits; (2) a restudy of 
policies regarding Baptist work in co- 
operation with other denominations; 
(3) Baptist responsibility for evange- 
lization in areas where no other Chris- 
tian groups are actively at work; and 
(4) the place and importance of 
indigenous leadership on the overseas 


fields. 


Home Boards 


Hold Meeting 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties met in New York city, Septem- 
ber 17-19. At the opening session 
field reports were presented by J. 
Gaspar, of the Baptist Hospital, 
Puebla, Mex.; Mrs. H. O. Dobson, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., a member of the 
Alaska tour party who visited home- 
mission work in Cordova and Kodiak; 
and Leslie Eads, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
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who recently visited Puerto Rico and 
Haiti. Items on the agenda included 
an announcement that the world re- 
lief committee of the American Baptist 
Convention had voted $1,000 for as- 
sistance for Puerto Rican Baptist 
victims of a recent hurricane; the news 
that the Home Societies are cooperat- 
ing in an educational campaign sur- 
vey to determine the advisability of 
conducting a campaign for educa- 
tional needs; a word of progress in 
planning for the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance during the years 1959-1964; 
information about the American 
Baptist Urban Convocation to be held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., October 29-31, 
1957; news that on the American 
Baptist field in Haiti there has been 
a 150 per cent increase in church 
membership during the last ten years; 
notice that the leaflet “The Minister’s 
Use of the Weekly Newspaper” has 
been revised; announcement that ex- 
tensive plans are now ready for an 
evangelistic endeavor throughout the 
denomination, which include six pilot 
workshops this fall, forty association 
workshops from January to Easter, 
1957, a spiritual life mission held in 
each church during September, 1957, 
and the creation in each church of an 
active committee on evangelism dur- 


ing 1958. 


Christian Opinion On 
Future Policy in Algeria 

Recently the Church of Augsburg 
Confession of Alsace-Lorraine ad- 
dressed a letter to French soldiers fight- 
ing in Algeria. It admitted that there 
are two opinions about the Algerian 
struggle, one group believing that 
France must “defend her glorious her- 
itage and secure her economic future” ; 
the other believing that the day of im- 
perialism is past. However, the letter 
went on: “Because we are Christians 
we pray that God may be with you 
and your families in trouble and in 
danger and that he may make you 
strong in faith.” 


In a Word 
Or Two 


® Robert A. Macoskey is assistant 
minister at the First Baptist Church, 
Birmingham, Mich., where Emil 
Kontz, chairman of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, is the minis- 
ter. 

"Frank M. Kepner, for ten years 
executive secretary of the Southern 
California Baptist Convention, _re- 
signed October 1 to become pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Long Beach, 
Calif., succeeding the late Winfield 
Edson. 

®Construction of a $50,000 build- 
ing for Judson Baptist Church, To- 








A Christian Answer 
to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic un- 
certainty and international con- 
flict, an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 
nuity helps combat the evils and 
hatreds of the world with the 
great power of the Holy Bible. 


No income could be more secure 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 







Help meet this 


need while provid- yar-puRPose 
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}. Bb. Phillips 


Best-selling 
author of 


The Young Church 
in Action 


Letters to 
Young Churches 


The Gospels 
Plain Christianity § : 


and others 





THE CHURCH 
UNDER THE 
CROSS 


This inspiring study of the 
church's global tasks and respon- 
sibilities .. . of universal Chris- 
tian interest and efforts — 


@ Transcends regional and de- 
nominational limits. 

@ Offers a message for men and 
women who feel the call to 
service, and for each of us at 
home. 

@ Tells of heartbreak and hope 
—of despair and courage. 

@ Shows overseas evangelists 
working against centuries of 
prejudice, ignorance and 
apathy. 

@ Reflects the “high adventure” 


as well as the high cost of such 
self-dedication. 


“He writes with extraordinary 
freshness and interprets the Chris- 
tian Faith in convincing and chal- 
lenging fashion.” — Rev. R. J. 
MCCRACKEN, The Riverside 
Church. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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ledo, Ohio, is under way. Warren E. 
Jackson is the minister. 

“W. Hubert Porter, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, was one of twenty 
church leaders who, this fall, made 
a study of character guidance mate- 
rials used by the U. S. Navy. 

"American Baptist Chaplain 
Charles A. Goss was selected for ten 
months of study at the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kans. He will 
specialize in psychiatry and marriage 
counseling. 

"Gordon D. Forbes is the new di- 
rector of Christian education at the 
First Baptist Church, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

"George A. Graham, Jr., was re- 
cently ordained at a service held in 
the First Baptist Church, Fresno, 
Calif., Bernie G. Osterhouse, pastor. 
Mr. Graham attends the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city, and 
serves as assistant minister of the First 
Baptist Church. Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
where Daniel H. Miller is the minis- 
ter. 

® Michael Petrillo is the assistant to 
John Allan Lavender, pastor of the 
Morgan Park Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

® Edward H. Tong, pastor-director 
of the First Chinese Baptist Church 
and Christian Center, Fresno, Calif., 
received the Chinese American Citi- 
zens Alliance award for his leadership 
in racial group activities. 

#A gift of $100,000 was presented 
to the Andover Newton Theological 
School, Newton Centre, Mass., by 
former Massachusetts Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller. This gift brings to $600,000 
the total raised in the development 
program for new buildings and equip- 
ment. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 


®"Dr. and Mrs. Julius Fischbach, 
their twentieth year of service with 
the First Baptist Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 

"Old Greenbrier Baptist Church, 
Alderson, W. Va., its 175th. J. 
Maurice Trimmer is the pastor of this 
historic church, which was established 
one month after Cornwallis surren- 
dered to Washington at Yorktown, 
and is said to be the oldest church 
of any denomination west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

= New York Baptist City Society, its 
150th. R. LaRue Cober is the execu- 
tive secretary. Celebration on Novem- 
ber 12, at the Riverside Church, New 
York, N. Y., will honor Stanley B. 
Hazzard, who recently retired from the 
executive secretaryship after forty-five 


mun years of service. 





World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





They Listen 
To the Churches 


Following the recent meeting of the 
Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs, when Arab refu- 
gees were discussed, Kenneth Grubb, 
chairman, and O. Frederick Nolde, 
director, went to Cairo to discuss their 
findings and recommendations with 
President Nasser of Egypt. Dr. Nolde 
and Elfan Rees, C.C.1.A. agent for 
Europe, visited Israel and presented 
the findings of the conference to the 
then Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett. 


Refugee Problem 
Here to Stay 


It now seems safe to predict that the 
refugee problem will be with us for 
generations to come. Some feel that it 
is now a problem for governments, but 
many feel that the Christian churches 
cannot evade their responsibility for 
ministering to these millions of wan- 
derers on the face of our earth. At last 
our own Refugee Relief Act is begin- 
ning to function. As many as three 
thousand visas were issued in one 
month recently. 


African Christian 
Urges Churches Continue 


John Karefa-Smart, of Sierra 
Leone, Africa, a medical member of 
the World Health Organization, re- 
cently paid tribute to the pioneering 
of the churches in undertaking pilot 
projects in literacy, health, and agri- 
cultural reforms. He urged that the 
churches help to recruit “the right 
kind of young people” for the techni- 
cal-assistance program. Both Dr. 
Karefa-Smart and his wife Rena, who 
was born in the United States, have 
been active in the World Student 
Christian Movement. 


Leader of Cimade 
Praises Relief Work 


Madeline Barot, famous leader of 
Cimade during the war, recently said 
that interchurch aid had done much 
in France, where Protestantism is so 
weak, in removing a “minority com- 
plex” which has held Protestants back 
from political and social responsibili- 
ties. “This complex,” she said, “is 
mingled with a sense of isolation and 
loneliness, a longing for Christian fel- 
lowship.” “If it is true of France,” she 
continued, “it must also be true in 
other countries, like Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and Yugoslavia, where 
the Protestant groups are very small.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Part I of your “Journey to the Soviet 
Union” is jam-packed with accurate statis- 
tics that are meaningful. Your point of 
view, in my judgment, is wise, sane, and 
balanced, and you put the Soviet Unjon in 
fine perspective vis-a-vis the West and vis- 
a-vis Asia. Your revelation of the friendly 
Russians is warm and your differentjation 
between governments and ideologies and 
peoples is well taken. You focus attention 
on the major problems with clarity and 
an economy of words. I think you have 
done an amazingly good job. Your trench- 
ant style makes its own contribution to your 
excellent article. The pictures you chose 
are very appropriate. I shall look forward 
to Part II with great eagerness. 

HuntTLey Dupre 
St. Paul. Minn. 

J] 


SIR: So often when I read something par- 
ticularly good I am inspired to write to 
the editor telling him how much I appre- 
ciate it. Somehow, usually, this inspiration 
evaporates and the letter never gets written. 
This is an exception, because the Sep- 
tember issue of Missions was so good that 
I feel I must express my personal apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps I feel this way particularly 
because you have given so much space to 
the work of the Foreign Societies. I feel 
that you have given us real help in the pro- 
motion of the World Fellowship Offering. 
At the same time I enjoyed very much 
your own article on your impressions of 
the situation in Russia. 
Dewey F. DeTrupDE 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: I have just finished reading the cur- 
rent issue of Missions and I want to thank 
you for your gracious cooperation in telling 
about the new Lay Development Program. 
I believe the Lay Development Program 
will be of real significance to our conven- 
tion; naturally, then, I appreciate the help 
you are giving in telling the people about it. 

I thought that the whole paper was ex- 
cellent. I particularly appreciated your 
article on Russia. Seldom does a writer 
admit his inability to tell everything about 
a country the way you did; that gives us 
all the more confidence in what you do say. 


Joun W. THomas 
New York, N.Y. 
a 


SIR: Please accept a word of thanks for 
the paragraph on pastoral placement in 
“As I See It” in the September issue of 
Missions. I am sure a great many pastors 
will say a loud “Amen” to the sentiment 
Dr. Lipphard expressed. Also, I am sure a 
great many are hoping that he, or someone 
else, will push this matter to some kind of 
satisfactory solution. As pastors we are in a 
difficult position for campaigning on such 
issues. 

Grant A. MAacMICHAEL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a 


SIR: To quote from Editor Emeritus Lipp- 
hard in September Missions “As I See It,” 
he says: “History will always remember 
Mr. Truman as the man who gave the 
order to drop the first atomic bomb. Thus 
the United States perpetrated the terrible 
wartime atrocities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Mr. Truman’s order resulted in the 
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massacre of many thousands of innocent 
civilians.” 

Will not the reader of history inquire 
why Mr. Truman ordered these bombs 
dropped? All will agree that bombs are 
terrible weapons. Wartime atrocities are 
horrible to endure. A war was brought on 
by the Japanese dropping bombs on Pearl 
Harbor. Several thousands of people were 
killed in a sneak attack. Should we not 
make it clear that thus somebody in Japan 
gave an order to attack, resulting in awful 
atrocities? 

What was the United States to do about 
it? Right at the very time of the 
attack the secretary of state was showing 
hospitality to two representatives of 
Japan in Washington. The United States 
declared war at once and its leaders be- 
lieved the effective way to bring it to an 
end and to save further loss of life was to 
make use of its weapon, the atomic bomb. 

No bombs would ever have been dropped 
by the United States on Japan had not 
Japan made the first attack. No one should 
ever think that Mr. Truman had any un- 
worthy motive in giving the order to use the 
bombs. The United States desires to be at 
peace with all the world, and the only 
reason it is making bombs and other war- 
like preparations is to be able to defend 
itself when compelled to do so. 

WiiuiaM E. LaRve 
Burbank, Calif. 


SIR: In the September issue of Missions 
a letter writer from Lincoln, Nebr., pre- 
sents a most welcome and much needed 
plea that we as Christians take earnestly 
to heart the admonition of our Lord, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” The call to prayer for 
our missionaries, using the day-by-day list 
in A Boek of Remembrance, is timely and 
urgent. 

The writer points out that there are 
fewer missionaries now than twenty years 
ago. It might be well to remind ourselves, 
however, that today there are nearly twice 
as many nationals who are ordained pastors 
as was true twenty years ago, and this in 
spite of the devastating wars which laid 
waste the program on our major fields. 
There are almost twice as many organized 
churches, and the churches which have be- 
come self-supporting have increased more 
than 100 per cent. This would indicate that 
our policy of training nationals to evan- 
gelize their own countries has been a fruit- 
ful one. We rejoice in the fact that each 
missionary can now cover more territory 
and reach more people because of improved 
equipment, methods of work, and better 
transportation facilities. It is likewise true 
that “printed-page evangelism” in all its 
ramifications can be used with the increas- 
ing millions who are becoming literate. 
Some foreign-mission organizations concen- 
trate on sending workers from America. 
The policy of our Foreign Societies is to 
continue to send missionaries from the 
United States, but at the same time to 
channel an increasing percentage of the 
missionary dollar toward helping to raise 
up leaders in each land. 

Evmer A. FRIDELL 
New York, N.Y. 
it 


SIR: Dr. Lipphard’s friendly barb on page 
12 of September Missions has been called 
to my attention. As a lesson in semantics, 
what is the difference between “organic 
church union” and “cooperative church 
unity”? How important is conviction in 
religious proclamation? 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Porter RovutTH 






hen Christmas comes and you wish to 
send or give a special remembrance 
to a dear one or friend, keep The Secret Place 
in mind. 

A single issue is as full of meaning as the 
nicest Christmas card and will stay with the 
reader three full months. A year’s subscription 
with the binder makes a gift that will be treas- 
ured all year long. 


Pastors, lay readers, those who conduct devo- 
tional services will welcome the useful binder. 
This protective, dignified, decorative cover is 
particularly nice for travelers, service men and 
women, and even the commuter on the morning 
train. 

For your nearest and dearest, tuck away a sub- 
scription in the favored spot in the toe of the 
Christmas stocking . . . or put it in at the top, 
binder and all. 

The Secret Place, a quarterly, daily devotional 
publication includes a suggested “SCRIPTURE” 
for each day and a “THOUGHT FOR TODAY.” 
The remainder of the page is given over to let- 
ters and prayers submitted by readers from all 
over the world. 

Start the day with The Secret Place and start 
the day with comfort and peace at heart. 


Each 15¢; Five or more to one address, Each 10¢ 
Individual Subscription, per year 50¢, Binder 75¢ 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





N REPORTING one of the na- 

tional political conventions (I spec- 
ify neither Republican nor Democrat, 
because my comments apply to both), 
a New York newspaper correspondent 
included this interesting sentence, the 
significance of which most readers 
failed to sense: “A Protestant minister 
and a Roman Catholic priest having 
delivered the invocations at yesterday’s 
two sessions, a Jewish rabbi was chosen 
to deliver it today.” 


What this means is that when a 
national political convention recog- 
nizes the need of prayer in its daily 
program it is motivated by a search 
for votes. The purpose is not that 
somebody should offer a prayer; nor 
that an appropriate program spot be 
assigned to God. What is of upper- 
most importance is that no segment 
of the electorate be alienated by failure 
to appoint a clergyman of its faith to 
do the praying. At the same conven- 
tion a Negro minister also offered an 
invocation. As I see it, he was most 
likely chosen, not because he could 
pray eloquently, nor because God 
would listen to a Negro, but because 
the political party meeting in conven- 
tion felt the need of Negro votes to 
assure next week’s election of its candi- 
dates. 

Complacently we Americans fool 
ourselves into thinking we have full 
religious freedom. What we seem to 
have is a form of religious tyranny! 
We can never have prayer at public 
assemblies, whether a political con- 
vention, a public service of the armed 
forces, the inauguration of a President, 
the opening of a session of the Senate 
or the House, a gradc- or a high- 
school graduation, or what have you 
in your community, without paying 
tribute to the voting power of the 
three major faiths in the United States 
—Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Judaism. This makes mockery out 
of prayer. In such cases it is not the 
prayer that is important; nor is it con- 
sequential whether God hears a Prot- 
estant, or a Catholic, or a Jew. I 
assume that he hears all three. Vitally 
important, not to God, but to the pro- 
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gram makers, is the party following of 
the man who does the praying! 

The same reporter to whom I have 
referred was probably of a deeply re- 
ligious nature himself, for he re- 
membered and chronicled only one 
phrase from the rabbi’s prayer. “We 
pray, O God,” petitioned the rabbi, 
“not that thou shalt be on our side, 
but that we may be on thy side!” This 
keen distinction was probably . not 
relished by the political party high 
command, who naively assumed that 
God was inevitably on their side. 
Nevertheless such a prayer, if prayed 
in sincerity and truth, will always be 
heard by God, regardless of whether 
the prayer is offered by a Protestant or 
a Catholic or a Jew. 


On the twenty-ninth of this October 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, affectionately known to millions 
of opera lovers as “The Met,” opened 
its 1956-1957 season for twenty-one 
weeks of grand opera. What makes 
this season of more than usual signifi- 
cance is the appearance of another 
Negro singer, a brilliant coloratura 
soprano, Mattiwilde Dobbs, who was 
born in Atlanta, Ga. 

It is certain that the people of 
Atlanta would applaud her in the 
grand manner if “The Met” staged a 
performance in their city and she were 
in the cast. But after the applause had 
subsided and the curtain had dropped, 
she would not be permitted to sleep in 
the same hotel with the other singers 
and musicians. Indeed, she would have 
no place to sleep anywhere except in 
a Negro home or in a segregated, 
second-class Negro hotel. 

Miss Dobbs is the third Negro singer 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The first two were Robert 
McFerrin, possessor of a magnificent 
baritone voice, and the world-famed 
Marian Anderson, whose contralto 
voice the renowned conductor Arturo 
Toscanini once described as the great- 
est of our century. To all Americans 
concerned over Christian race rela- 
tions, it should be of grand encourage- 
ment to see “The Met” thus proclaim, 
and financially implement its procla- 





mation, that music knows no color 
line. In her distribution of golden 
voices and musical talent among her 
children, nature makes no racial dis- 
crimination. Only the white man does 
that. 2 


Steadily, Japan is being rebuilt as a 
military power. Already eighty thou- 
sand men are under arms, and with 
American equipment. Japan will soon 
have one hundred American planes, 
for which pilots are being trained. As 
a start toward a new navy, Japan will 
receive some of the warships which 
had been loaned to Russia during the 
war. That fact could be of immense 
value to Russia in her anti-American 
propaganda. Thus the nation that 
struck at Pearl Harbor, on the “Day 
of Infamy,” as President Roosevelt 
stigmatized it, is being restored as a 
military, naval, and air power, with 
American help, by American insist- 
ence, and in violation of the Japanese 
Constitution, which forbids rearma- 
ment and resort to war. 

How times have changed! A recent 
editorial in Life magazine said, “Dur- 
ing the great MacArthur occupation of 
Japan-. . . some foolish mistakes were 
inevitably made, notably in the paci- 
fist clause in the Japanese constitution, 
but these errors will soon be washed 
away by the rains of time.” 

At any time between Pearl Harbor 
and the hanging of General Yama- 
shita, what would have happened to 
any American who had said or written 
that? s 


Once again we pause for two min- 
utes of silence on Armistice Day. 
Three years ago its name was changed 
to Veterans Day. Eventually the fal- 
lacy and the hypocrisy of “Armistice 
Day” had to be faced. In our two 
minutes of silence we now pay tribute 
to the thousands of men who died at 
Bataan, Tarawa, Iwo Jima, and else- 
where in the war against Japan so that 
Japanese militarism and the “Day of 
Infamy” might never be repeated. 
What would all these dead men think 
could they know of this plan to restore 
the military power of Japan? 

Of course it is argued that this is 
necessary to check the expansion of 
Russia, once our ally and now alleged 
to be our enemy. But it prompts a dis- 
turbing question. When Japan has re- 
covered her military power, who will 
guarantee that Japan will not then 
execute a gigantic doublecross in re- 
venge against the United States by 
cooperating with, rather than in op- 
posing, Russia? Those who urge 
Japanese rearmament call it a “calcu- 
lated risk.” Are they so much pre- 
occupied in “calculating” that they 
fail really to appreciate the “risk”? 
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OVEMBER, with its national Thanksgiving Day, 
is here once again to remind us of our abundance 
and, we trust, of our privilege of sharing it with persons 
and peoples less fortunate than ourselves. Human pov- 
erty and need are everywhere—in lands far away and 
also here at home. So it is highly appropriate that the 
first Sunday in November has been set aside as “M. & 
M. Day of Concern.” On that day the churches of the 
American Baptist Convention are asked to contribute 
their communion fellowship offerings to The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board to aid ministers and mis- 
sionaries of our fellowship who are in need. All of us 
know the need for funds in times of illness or accident, 
and we know that most ministers and missionaries have 
very little of this world’s goods. Your church can help 
them on November 4, or on some other day which you 
may select, by making a generous fellowship offering 
and dedicating it to this worthy cause. 


What We Do 
Thunders So 


O PEOPLE of other lands who read this maga- 
zine, it would seem that a word of explanation 

is in order regarding certain happenings in the United 
States in the past few weeks. No doubt you are aware 
of the racial disturbances that took place with the open- 
ing of some of our public schools. In Clinton, ‘Tenn., an 
outside agitator succeeded in inciting an angry, howling 
mob in an unsuccessful effort to thwart the integration 
of the town’s high school. Determined, law-abiding citi- 
zens then took the situation in hand until the National 
Guard arrived and restored order. The school continues 
to be integrated. Integration suffered a setback, however, 
in Clay and Sturgis, Ky. Mobs in both towns succeeded 
in barring Negroes from their public schools, at least for 
the present. In Mansfield, Texas, a Negro was hanged 
in effigy from the flagpole in the white school yard—a 
grim warning that there would be no integration in that 
community. For such unchristian, un-American acts as 
these, most Americans, we believe, hang their heads in 
shame. Such actions are overt violations of the law of 
the land, and most Americans are law-abiding citizens. 
We want to say these things to you, our readers of other 
lands, because we know that what we Americans do 
thunders so that you cannot hear what we say. While 
some of us talk democracy and brotherhood, others cause 
our words to fall flat and meaningless. But let us assure 
you that not all our towns and communities are like 
Clay and Sturgis and Mansfield. Louisville, Ky., suc- 
cessfully integrated its public schools in September. Bal- 
timore, Md., Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, Mo., 
integrated theirs a year ago. Progress is being made in 
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other places also, and in time victory for integration will 
surely come. It will not come immediately; it will not 
come easily; but it will come. It will come because our 
Supreme Court has decreed that racial segregation in 
our public schools is unconstitutional. It will come be- 
cause integration is just and right. 


Seeing Ourselves 
As Others See Us 


RITING from Brussels, Belgium, where she and 

her husband had been studying for missionary 
service in the Belgian Congo, Mrs. Clifford Stabell says: 
“Our year in Europe has taught us a great deal aside 
from what we have learned in classes or private study. 
We have been impressed by what Europeans think of 
America and Americans. Needless to say, it has not all 
been favorable. We have seen how our racial problem 
has caused us to lose face, and we have wished that 
every American could be reminded once again that we 
must continue our efforts to improve the situation.” 
Pulling back the curtain a bit, Mrs. Stabell lets us look 
in on one of her classes. She writes: “American mis- 
sionaries, along with missionaries of other countries, sat 
in a class concerning the government of Belgium and the 
Congo, and were told, in effect, that one who is so con- 
cerned about the mote in his brother’s eye should stay at 
home and tend to the beam in his own eye—an unmis- 
takable reference to the problem of race in the United 
States. The colonial powers, whose racial attitudes are 
often far more open-minded than our own, point the 
finger at our festering sore of segregation, and say, ‘Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.’ > Coming to what we at home may 
do about this embarrassing situation, Mrs. Stabell sug- 
gests that we may begin by working through our chil- 
dren, through our family circles, through our churches, 
and through our communities. It is well that she uses 
the word “work”; for work is what is required. And if 
only more of us could see ourselves as others see us, we 
might go about the task with greater devotion than 
most of us have displayed thus far. 


Role of Minister 
In Partisan Politics 


PROPOS the two preceding paragraphs, and re- 

membering that this is national election month, 
this would seem to be an appropriate place for a few 
words about the role of the Christian minister in parti- 
san politics. Does the minister have such a role, and, if 
so, what is it? Does he jeopardize his ministerial functions 
by openly aligning himself with a political party? Does 
his silence imply indirect approval of a prevailing system? 
The National Council of Churches’ bureau of research 
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and survey recently put these questions to ten promi- 
nent church leaders and received some cogent answers. 
All agreed that the minister as a private citizen has a 
duty to think through political issues and to take sides, 
but they insisted that he should not use his pulpit for 
partisan purposes. They left to the minister’s own good 
judgment how and where he should express his views. 
For example, Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister emeri- 
tus of New York’s Riverside Church, began with what 
doubtless is the basic principle. Said he: “The personal 
and social aspects of the Christian gospel necessarily 
involve each other. If the preacher starts to deal with 
an important social question he finds himself facing 
personal issues, for without transformed individuals no 
Christian social solution will ever work. And if he starts 
dealing with intimate personal problems, he finds him- 
self confronting social situations which powerfully and 
often disastrously affect individuals.” Pointing to the 
need for the minister to play fair with his congregation, 
to keep free from narrow partisanship, to maintain hu- 
mility about his own judments, and to exercise good 
sense and good taste in making his position clear, Dr. 
Fosdick then declared that the Christian minister “must 
not keep still about public issues that affect the wel- 
fare of human souls.” As an example, he cited segrega- 
tion, which he depicted as being much more than a 
political issue. He called it “downright apostasy from 
the Christian gospel about God and man.” The Chris- 
tian minister has no right to keep silent about it, not if 
he follows the lead of Jesus in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth. But, continued Dr. Fosdick, “I suspect that, 
whether in the pulpit or in outside activities, ministers 
are tempted to be too cautious, prudent, evasive, cow- 
ardly, rather than too assertive and prophetic.” 


Two Sets 
Of Statistics 

OR THE FIRST TIME in the nation’s history, 

more than 100,000,000 persons are now affiliated 

with churches or synagogues, according to figures re- 
leased recently by the National Council of Churches. 
The gain in church membership was 2.8 per cent, as 
compared with a population gain of 1.8 per cent. Other 
gains include a 3.4 per cent rise in Sunday school enroll- 
ment, making a new total of nearly 39,000,000; a 1.8 
per cent increase in the number of churches, to a total 
of 305,449; and a 7 per cent rise in per capita giving, to 
make $48.81 annually. These figures were released on 
September 10, just in time for most of us to get through 
congratulating ourselves before another set of statistics 
was released on September 26, by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. To our utter astonishment we learned 
that if present trends continue, 2,500,000 major crimes 
will be committed in this country this year—the highest 
total in our history. According to J. Edgar Hoover, 
there was a 14.4 per cent increase in the first six months, 
the largest number since the corresponding period in 
1946. And if the F.B.I.’s predictions are true, this will 
be the fifth consecutive year in which major crimes have 
exceeded 2,000,000. All of which would seem to mean 
that it takes more than statistics to make a nation Chris- 
tian. It takes more than high-pressure evangelism, more 
than a sentimental “return” to religion. It takes deep- 
down transformation of human lives. 
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The British flag waves proudly atop Victoria Tower, 
Houses of Parliament, on Thames Embankment, London 


Journey to Britain 
By JOHN C. SLEMP 


COTUEUTOEEETEEE TEE ELTTEEET TEETER 


HOUGH the Commonwealth has in recent years 
replaced the British Empire, on which it was said 
the sun never set, yet the British people continue to 
play a prominent, if not decisive, role in world affairs. 
The -heart of British statesmanship still beats strong. 
Neither the blandishments of war nor the buffetings of 
change have blunted the steadfast, resolute purpose 
that made Britain a great world power and enabled its 
people from 1939 to 1945 to have their finest hour. 
That was my impression when I visited Britain in 
1952. It was my impression also in 1955. And now, 
after a third visit as a member of the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar this past summer, that impression has been 
greatly intensified. 

The seminar afforded opportunity to meet, to hear, 
and to confer with some of Britain’s greatest minds and 
to learn at firsthand something of its manner of life 
and thought. Our schedule included lectures at ‘Toyn- 
bee Hall (the universities’ settlement in East London 
that goes back to 1884), a memorable afternoon in the 
House of Commons, a day in Canterbury, a visit to 
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Hemel Hempstead (one of Britain’s new towns since 
the war), and an overnight trip to Stratford-on-Avon, 
where we saw an unforgettable performance of Hamlet 
in the Shakespeare Memorial Theater. 

All this contributed to my impression that, despite 
its reverses in recent years, Britain is by no means a 
defeated nation. At the end of the Second World War 
its head was bloody, but unbowed. It is unbowed today, 
as the cold war casts a menacing shadow over most of 
the earth’s surface. 

ee 

In 1945, Britain was confronted with problems that 
appeared to be insurmountable. It had survived the 
blitz, but at a stupendous sacrifice. In buildings, ship- 
ping, and capital equipment its losses were estimated 
at more than $25-billion. In addition, its factories, 
mines, and railways had depreciated sharply, with no 
immediate prospects of replacement. Industrial produc- 
tion, essential for the nation’s survival, faced a major 
crisis. 

Moreover, the nation’s export trade had been dis- 
rupted to the danger point. By 1944, exports were less 
than one-third of their volume in 1938. Markets were 
gone; there was no ready money for purchasing greatly 
needed imports; debts piled up. Since the nation’s 
economy for centuries had been centered on trade, the 
situation was freighted with heartbreak and gloom. 

Meanwhile, under the pressure of postwar national- 
ism, the British Empire began to crack and crumble. 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Sudan—all gained 
their independence. It was a dark, foreboding picture 
—the dissolution of an empire, as well as economic 
disaster at home. 

Nor was that all. In addition to the problem of re- 
covery from the losses of war—rebuilding towns and 
cities, getting the wheels of industry going again, pro- 
viding livelihoods for millions of people whose means 
and energies war had drained off—there was another 
war to wage. It was the cold war, but a costly, devast- 
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At Toynbee Hall, Kenneth Younger, M.P., addresses 
seminar on Anglo-American relations in today’s world 
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ing war nevertheless. What was the tiny island kingdom 
to do? 


Britain’s answer came in the general election of 1945. 
Believing, as voters have done at other times and in 
other places, that it was “time for a change,” the elec- 
torate made possible an overwhelming victory for the 
Labor Party. And the Labor Party attacked the prob- 
lem with the weapon of socialism—the welfare state. 

Aided by loans from the United States and by addi- 
tional funds from the Marshall Plan, the new Govern- 
ment set about raising the national income and increas- 
ing its wealth. It pressed forward with its nationaliza- 
tion program, bringing under government control such 
key industries as coal, railways, electricity, and gas. It 
placed heavy restrictions around consumer goods, con- 
tinued wartime rationing, preached and_ practiced 
austerity. Soon the national income began to rise, there 
was full employment, and there was less inflation than 
in most other countries. Nationalization brought prob- 
lems, of course, principally in the steel and trucking 
industries, but no one in either major political party, 
whether Laborite or Conservative, would now put up 
much of an argument for undoing it. 

There is similar agreement on Britain’s National 
Health Service (socialized medicine), which was not a 
Labor innovation. Recommended by the Beveridge Re- 
port in 1944, it was promised in principle by the Con- 
servative Government of 1944—1945. In 1948, when 
they were in dire financial straits, hospitals were brought 
under control of the state and medical service was 
made available to all residents at public expense. About 
four-fifths of the cost of the service is borne by the 
Government, and the rest is made up by fees for certain 
services and by insurance contributions. Though the 
cost to taxpayers has been more than was anticipated, 
there is almost no opposition to the plan itself. It is 
not now a political issue and perhaps never will be. 

Newest aspect of the welfare state as it operates in 





Other Baptists on journey: Harry Philpott, Missouri; 
Harold C. Phillips, Ohio; Phillips Henderson, Mass. 
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Sherwood Eddy (back to camera) does not want to miss 
a single word of what dean of Canterbury has to say 


Britain, and a unique way of handling an acute hous- 
ing problem, is the “New Towns” idea. Both words in 
this title are important. The towns—fifteen in England, 
Scotland, and Wales—are new towns; they are not 
housing developments. In 1946, the Labor Govern- 
ment, without opposition by the Conservatives, set the 
plan in motion by passing the New Towns Act. The 
thought was to create entirely new towns, so as to dis- 
perse both population and industry from the large cities. 
Built by corporations, but financed by the Government, 
the towns, when completed, will range in size from 
60,000 to 80,000 population. 

Eight of these are grouped around London, on 
selected sites from twenty-five to thirty miles from the 
city. Great care is being taken to insure that a “green 
strip” will continue to separate these towns from Greater 
London. As industry moves along with the people, there 
is no need for them to commute. The people live where 
they work, and they live in comfortable, clean, airy 
apartments far removed from the crowded tenements 
of an industrialized metropolis. 

s 


As if its domestic problems were not enough in the 
postwar years, Britain has found itself challenged by 
a host of overseas problems as well. In India and Cey- 
lon, Commonwealth ties have been strained by the issue 
of colonialism. In Malaya, the security of its Eastern 
outposts has been threatened by nationalist movements. 
In Cyprus, it has run into stubborn violence, and so far 
has not been successful in dealing with it. More recently 
has arisen the problem of Suez, threatening not only to 
sever the traditional British lifeline, but to bring war to 
the Middle East and perhaps to the entire world. 

Let no one think for a moment that British statesmen 
are unaware of the gravity of these problems and are 
not doing their best to solve them in a just and peaceful 
way. They now know that colonialism, though it pro- 
duced a certain stability in Asia and Africa for more 
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Historic Canterbury Cathedral, present building dat- 
ing from twelfth century; center of Church of England 


than a hundred years, is a thing of the past. They have 
no desire to continue it, even if they could. They do not 
wish to rule anybody, and certainly not to exploit any- 
body. Yet they know the shortcomings of nationalism 
and what evils may spring from it, say, in Arab-domi- 
nated lands of the Middle East. 

So, conditions being what they are, Britain has de- 
termined to stand firm in Cyprus, its last Middle East 
stronghold. Meanwhile, it hopes to bring about a peace- 
ful solution of the problem. Several months ago it pro- 
posed that after a period of time, perhaps ten years, the 
Cypriotes be permitted to determine their own future. 
The problem has been one not only of satisfying the 
Cypriotes, but of persuading Turkey, their powerful 
neighbor next door, of the wisdom of the plan. 

¥ 


Time and again in the lectures and discussions this 
past summer it was made clear that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance must continue. A. D. Dodds-Parker, mem- 
ber of Parliament, said, for example, that if Britain and 
America cannot improve international relations, then 
there is little hope for the world. And another member 
of Parliament, Denis Healey, said, perhaps more seri- 
ously than facetiously, that the people of Britain and 
the people of the United States are “condemned to love 
one another.” So they must understand one another 
and work together. In view of the threat of world com- 
munism, what else can they do? What else would they 
care to do? 

The two nations are interdependent. Britain needs to 
work with the United States, and the United States 
needs to work with Britain. An offshore island of West- 
ern Europe, Britain simply cannot stand up against 
communism alone. And if Britain should fall, how long 
could the United States and the rest of the free world 
survive? Said Mr. Healey: “In thirty years the Com- 
munists have built a system that covers one-third of the 
world, and think they can cover the rest in another 
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Spacious shopping center at Hemel Hempstead, one of 
England’s ‘New Towns.’ Plenty of parking space here 


thirty years. We, British and Americans working to- 
gether, must build another system, a free society, to 
prevent that event.” 

a 

With reference to religious life in Britain, let me 
relate two experiences. One was an interview with 
Hewlett Johnson, Red dean of Canterbury. Gentle, 
kindly, amiable spirit that he is, he received our group 
most cordially. As he talked to us and answered our 
questions for an hour or more, we found him to be a 
man with a searching, sensitive social conscience. We 
sensed immediately his deep, yearning concern for the 
welfare of his fellow men. But he is an ardent Com- 
munist. Why? 

I venture an explanation. Not finding in the Church 
of England the warmth that is in his own heart, the 
social conscience that commands his full allegiance, the 
deep concern for the common man that burns inces- 
santly in his own bosom, he has turned elsewhere for 
an outward expression of these things. He has turned 
to communism. In so doing he has carried over some of 
the basic principles of the Christian faith—social justice, 
fullness of life for all men, peace on earth, good will 
toward men—and has equated them with communism. 
So he finds it easy to excuse the violence of communism 
as it has developed in the Soviet Union, calling it 
merely a hangover from the tyranny of the czars, and 
seeing it as a passing phenomenon. 

In the course of the interview it became increasingly 
clear that to the Red dean’s mind Utopia is just around 
the corner, waiting for the Soviet Union to bring it into 
full view through two forces: education and agriculture. 
The dean leaves religion out for the simple reason that 
to his way of thinking communism itself is a religion— 
the only religion that he considers capable of turning 
into reality the ideals which lie deep in the subsoil of 
the Christian faith, the very ideals which he has equated 
with communism. 
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The Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where immortal Shakespeare is buried 





The most reassuring aspect of our interview came 
afterwards. Influential Britons told us that no one takes 
the Red dean seriously today. 

The second experience was an address by Donald 
Soper, noted Methodist minister, superintendent of the 
West London Mission. Pointing out that only between 
7 and 10 per cent of the people of Britain attend with 
any regularity their places of worship, he said, em- 
phatically, that the Billy Graham type of evangelism is 
not the answer. He spoke of it as being both intellec- 
tually sterile and lacking in ethical values. The only 
hope he sees at present is that a revival of true religion 
may come through political movements, inasmuch as 
the state is now being compelled to do the work for- 
merly done by the churches—not because the state 
chooses to do so, but because the churches by default 
have compelled them to do so. So, declared Dr. Soper, 
the church again must take the initiative; it must spear- 
head the great principles of prophetic religion, from 
which a new social order will come. If not, communism 
will take over. Borrowing from T. R. Glover, Dr. Soper 
said that Christians must out-think, out-speak, out-live, 
and, if need be, out-die the Communists. 

Some of the members of our group considered Dr. 
Soper an extremist. Perhaps he is. But in insisting that 
a new social order will spring only from a revival of 
emphasis on the principles and insights of prophetic 
religion, he was speaking solid truth. The great princi- 
ples of personal purity and of social righteousness must 
be emphasized again. The virile messages of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Amos must again ring from our pulpits. 
The Gospels, especially the teaching and the preaching 
of Jesus, must again be heard. Only this kind of preach- 
ing is relevant for our day—relevant because it comes 
to grips with man’s total needs. It tells of a faith that 
is both personal and social, both individual and corpo- 
rate. It expounds a way of life that gives man both a 
new nature and a new earth—both at the same time. 
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Where Cross the Crowded Ways 


In the capitals of six republics in the West Indies and Central America 
are strong Baptist churches. Here are thumbnail sketches of their work 


By CLIFFORD G. HANSEN 
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HE CAPITAL CITY of any nation is a hustling 

center of government and commerce. Here mingle 
diplomats, peasants, merchants, artisans, teachers, and 
lawyers in a beehive of conversation and earnest effort 
to accomplish purposes of benefit to the group which 
they individually represent. Here life is usually at its 
best; progress and achievement are everywhere evident. 
No exception to the rule are the six capital cities in 
the West Indies and in Central America where the 
American Baptist witness has been made for many 
decades. 

It has been my privilege to visit Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
several times. Here, in a national center which is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, Baptists have carried on 
organized work since 1845. The present First Baptist 
Church was reorganized in 1890 and has been served 
by its present pastor, Ruben Marc, since 1929. A grad- 
uate of Andover Newton Theological School and the 
son of a French Baptist missionary who served in Haiti 
more than fifty years, Pastor Marc has led his church 
from eighty-five members to more than three thousand 
in twenty-six years. Hardly a week passes without ten 
to twenty new converts being added to the church’s 
membership. 

In 1929, the church had six outstations; today it 
has fifty-one. In the various suburbs of the great capital, 
twelve missions and Sunday schools are conducted by 
the First Baptist Church. 

Several years ago a building designed to seat twelve 
hundred was erected. Every Sunday and on Thursday 
evening, fifteen hundred to two thousand persons crowd 
the building for the worship and prayer-meeting serv- 
ices. Two years ago the church began holding two Sun- 
day morning services (the early service is at 5:00 a.m.), 
but still the building is crowded. 

How does a church “get that way’? There is only 
one answer—‘“Spirit-inspired zeal within the members” 
(to use Pastor Marc’s own definition). We would add: 
“Dedicated leadership by an inspired pastor who loves 
people and who knows how to capture their imagina- 
tions as he holds out to them the picture of life as it 
can be lived with Christ.” Pastor Marc believes strongly 
in lay-leadership development. He has trained more 
than one hundred laymen and laywomen who each 
week lead the various services and classes in the outsta- 
tions and missions. Five have gone into Christian serv- 
ice. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute I heard paid to this in- 
fluential church was the story of the large store in down- 


town Port-au-Prince, owned by Jewish and Roman 
Catholic people, which has a policy of employing only 
members of the First Baptist Church! Such is the cali- 
ber of ministry and such is the depth of integrity incul- 
cated in the members of this capital-city Baptist church! 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, has had Baptist work for 
many years. I want to share some impressions of our 
church in suburban Rio Piedras. Organized in 1899 
with fewer than twenty members, the church now has 
a membership of more than five hundred. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of this church has been a 
strong sense of stewardship obligation. Its income has 
gone steadily upward from $108 in 1905 to over $27,- 
000 in 1956! The church is responsible for thirteen 
outstations and has organized two other churches. 

As in Haiti, lay-leadership development is the key- 
stone of success. Pastor Francisco Colon Brunet gener- 
ously gives much credit to the dedication of his laymen 
and laywomen who assist him in all of the countless 
activities of the church’s seven-day-a-week program. 
Trained as a lawyer, Pastor Colon could easily earn 
three times his present salary in the legal world. When 
asked about the matter, he always replies: “The legal 
profession would provide me a living, but the gospel 
ministry is my life.” Since 1928 he has kept his people 
abreast of the latest plans, methods, and techniques in 
Christian education, church extension, and stewardship 
education. A vigorous and eloquent preacher, Pastor 
Colon attracts many students and faculty members 
from the near-by University of Puerto Rico. He has 
been diligent to maintain correspondence with non- 
resident members, especially young people of the church 
in the armed services. 

Unique is the annual lay-leadership training institute, 
which attracts a large cross section of the church’s total 
membership. Classes in lay preaching and the leader- 
ship of a church-extension project always attract large 
enrollments. Also outstanding is the church’s visitation 
program. Each member is pledged to make four calls a 
week: (1) on a sick member; (2) on a candidate for 
baptism; (3) on a church family; (4) on a non-Chris- 
tian family, to share a Christian witness with them. 

Rio Piedras urgently needs a new building. Adjoin- 
ing properties have been purchased by the frugal con- 
gregation and a building fund is accumulating. It will 
not be long before a new edifice will further testify to 
the Baptist ministry in this rapidly developing United 
States outpost. 

In Santiago, Cuba, the First Baptist Church is located 
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strategically across the street from the Provincial Gov- 
ernors Palace. Organized in 1899, this downtown 
church has influentially carried the gospel to hospitals, 
jails, parks, fraternal organizations, and many other 
groups. The Eastern Cuba Baptist Seminary was or- 
ganized in this church. 

The oldest Protestant day school in the city of Santi- 
ago meets at the First Baptist Church. Since 1904, boys 
and girls of all backgrounds have received superior ele- 
mentary training, with the plus-factor of Christ’s teach- 
ings from Christian teachers and leaders. 

Located in the heart of an urban community, this 
church has had leadership cognizant of urban prob- 
lems and needs. It has fostered two other Baptist 
churches in Santiago, and a fourth is ready to be or- 
ganized. Its present membership of 327 sponsors eight 
missions, ten outstations, and seven Sunday schools. 
Celestino Gonzalez, pastor since 1953, is prominent in 
Protestant work throughout the city. 

Thus in a land of political unrest and tension and 
in a crowded city where bullets of revolutionists fre- 
quently fly, American Baptists exert unmeasured influ- 
ence for Christian leadership and stability in govern- 
ment, economics, and community life. 


Barrist WORK in Mexico City began in 1884, 
when William T. Green was appointed by The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society and first held serv- 
ices in the home of one of the believers. The First Bap- 
tist Church was organized in the same year, with five 
members. Today, in a new $150,000 building, a church 
of 1,250 members sponsors five missions and six Sun- 
day schools. 

Like other capital-city Baptist churches, this one has 
been heroic in its stewardship. During the five years of 
constructing the new building, more than $600 a week 
was consistently raised. The church was dedicated free 
of debt. Such has been the strength and dedication of 
Mexico City Baptists under the leadership of veteran 
Pastor Alejandro Trevino Ojeda and Lay Pastor Li- 
brado Ramos Lozano. 

The church housed the Baptist Seminary of Mexico 
for a time, before it moved to its present headquarters. 
Located in the heart of a rapidly progressing city, this 
church valiantly endeavors to keep pace with changing 
needs, as it constantly surveys and revamps its program. 

The American Baptist witness in El Salvador owes 
its origin to an appeal in the annual report of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society for 1909, that some denomination 
open mission work in the tiny Central American re- 
public. In 1911, William Keech (father of William J. 
Keech) was appointed by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society as missionary to El Salvador. The 
Keech family opened its first mission in San Salvador 
in the same year. Two years later the First Baptist 
Church was organized. For several years the growth of 
the church in this closely knit Roman Catholic city was 
slow. However, it was always a strong, missionary- 
minded church. For instance, in 1930, of the 323 serv- 
ices held, 104 were held in various parts of the city in 
churchless neighborhoods. 

Miguel A. Blanco, pastor since 1947, has led the 
church from 147 to 305 members; church-school at- 
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First Baptist Church, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. New 
building greatly needed to provide for growing church 








In San Salvador, capital city of El Salvador, First 
Baptist Church carries on effective gospel ministry 
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tendance exceeds three hundred each week. Plagued 
with tuberculosis and spending many months in a sana- 
torium, Pastor Blanco has still managed to direct his 
many well-trained lay leaders from his sickbed. The 
church’s finances and services have gone steadily for- 
ward during his absence from the pulpit. Several young 
men voluntarily took on preaching responsibilities. 
There have been many conversions. 

A unique feature of this church is an annual civic 
service on the anniversary of the opening of the first 
mission by Mr. Keech. On this occasion three to five 
citizens are honored for some outstanding deed of valor 
or virtue during the year. Judges include several com- 
munity leaders as well as several church members. A 
recent newspaper editorial stated it was a thrilling ex- 
perience to find a group of people looking for the good 
around them while everyone else seemed to see only the 
bad. Such is the testimony of American Baptists in this 
Central American capital. 


One APPROACHES the modern architecture of the 
First Baptist Church, Managua, Nicaragua, with a 
sense of awe. Here is a sturdy building which will meet 
the test of earthquake and revolution and time. It be- 
speaks the courage and vision which have characterized 
the congregation since 1917, when the church was first 
organized with about thirty members. Today, 1,050 
members, under the leadership of Adolfo Robleto, ex- 
ert great influence on all the Baptist churches of the 
republic. First Baptist, Managua, has had a part in the 
organization and life of nearly all the Baptist churches 
in the country. 

Pastor Arturo Parajon served the church from 1922 
until his untimely death in 1954, following a long and 
painful illness. The present edifice is a monument to his 
leadership, courage, and imagination. His unflinching 
faith inspired his people consistently to raise more than 
1,000 cordobas a week for the building fund, begin- 
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In heart of Mexico City, Roman Catholic stronghold, 
First Baptist Church upholds evangelical Christianity 
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ning in 1951. Born of Roman Catholic parents, he paid 
the price of suffering and persecution at the hands of his 
own family when he became a Protestant. A cobbler by 
trade, Arturo supported himself and did missionary 
work after hours. He frequently preached to his fellow 
cobblers during noon-hour periods. 

The zeal, dedication, and vigor with which Pastor 
Parajon led his church in Managua will live on in the 
lives of the consecrated lay leaders who serve the eleven 
outstations. They leave their homes Saturday mornings 
to travel to their stations; they preach Saturday nights 
and sleep in the chapel; on Sunday mornings they con- 
duct Sunday school, and in the afternoons return to 
Managua in time for the evening services at their own 
First Baptist Church. They go in storm and mud, heat 
and dust. They work among fanatics as well as among 
those interested in the gospel. 

Three young men from this church are now in the 
States preparing for the gospel ministry; two more plan 
to come this fall. One will enter ministerial training in 
Nicaragua. 

And so, our quick glance at the six churches in the 
six capital cities “where cross the crowded ways” is 
concluded. I have not attempted to present histories; 
nor have I paid tribute to long lists of loyal and effec- 
tive leaders and workers who have figured so largely in 
the progress of each church. All I have done is to present 
thumbnail sketches. 

I close my eyes for a moment and make the circuit 
again. I pause before each of the six buildings, with 
the strange sound of different languages being spoken 
and the press of the multitudes hurrying by on hot side- 
walks. Instinctively, my lips move in a prayer of thanks- 
giving and gratitude for those who have lived before 
and built and served. I find myself proud to be counted 
with those six pastors who serve so valiantly today. I go 
my way, confident of the tomorrows for American Bap- 
tists in the six capital cities “where cross the crowded 
ways.” 





Under construction is modern new edifice of the First 
Baptist Church, Managua, Nicaragua. Built for tomorrow 
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Toward an Understanding of India 


Essential to effective Christian service in India, as elsewhere, is a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the nation’s life, including the problems it faces 


By MARLIN D. FARNUM 





XPERIENCES in India during an administrative 
visit (November, 1955—March, 1956) to the areas 
where American Baptists are priviliged to cooperate 
with the Baptists of India, served to reinforce an ele- 
mental but supremely important conviction: that an 
effective, creative relationship with another country and 
its people is in proportion to the breadth of under- 
standing we have of that nation’s situation at a given 
time, its accomplishments, and the problems it is facing. 
Judging from many comments appearing in the 
American press, there is imperative need for Americans 
to study carefully modern India, so that the requisite 
understanding may be developed. In particular, there 
is a demand that members of the Christian fellowship 
should be well informed about the situation in which 
their Indian brethren find themselves. It is with a view 
to helping readers of Missions to achieve this objec- 
tive that this article is written. 

First of all, let us be reminded that India is a cradle 
of civilization. In recent years excavations have re- 
vealed the great city of Mohenjo-daro, built five thou- 
sand years before Christ, with wide streets, brick houses, 
and sanitary planning. Long before Western colleges 
opened their doors, India’s Nalanda University was 
renowned for its learning. Indians raised crops and 
cattle, forged metal, charted the zodiac, and pioneered 
modern mathematics and medicine when the West was 
still a wilderness. Indians are justly proud of their long 
history and of their contributions to the world. 

We must remember that after years of rule by a 
colonial power India’s centuries-old yearning for free- 
dom was fulfilled on August 15, 1947, when it became 
an independent, sovereign republic of twenty-nine states 
and a member of the British Commonwealth. Like our 
own Bill of Rights, the preamble to India’s Constitu- 
tion guarantees freedom of speech, assembly, associa- 
tion, worship, and acquisition of property. If at times 
it is thought that some of these freedoms are abridged 
in this young republic, it is well for us to remember the 
frequent challenges to such freedoms in our own older 
republic. India is the world’s second largest nation, its 
biggest democracy. In 1951-1952, over one hundred 
million Indians voted in the world’s largest free elec- 
tion. The proportion of India’s qualified voters who cast 
ballots is indicative of a keen sense of civic responsi- 
bility; it is a challenge to many less-sensitive American 
citizens. 

Among the gravest of India’s problems is that of 
feeding its 377,000,000 people: one-sixth of the human 
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race crowded into an area less than half the size of the 
United States. Each day 15,000 new mouths demand 
food. With water, fertilizer, and capital scarce, tools 
and techniques archaic, food production is only half 
Asia’s average. The problem is made all the more glar- 
ing by an illiteracy rate of 20 per cent and an average 
income of less than $100 a year. 

To help overcome these difficulties, India launched 
a five-year plan in 1951, now successfully completed, 
and is embarking on a second five-year plan aimed at 
making India self-sufficient in food and raising living 
standards. Rivers are being harnessed, dams built, floods 
and erosion controlled. Power is being generated and 
vast hitherto unproductive areas are being reclaimed. 
New roads are being built, railroads rehabilitated, and 
modern machinery is being introduced. Opportunities 
for education are being greatly extended. ‘Though loans 
and grants from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and from many nations have 
been made to India, it is highly significant that 90 per 
cent of the program’s cost is borne by the Indian tax- 
payer. One outstanding result is that the country now 





In Kavali, South India, is statue of Sri Ramulu, who 
fasted unto death for establishment of Andhra state 
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visit government engineer (third, left) at his camp 


produces 20 per cent more food grains than.in 1951. 

Many of these developments are taking place in sec- 
tions of India with which American Baptists are fa- 
miliar because of the work of missions. Last January, 
I was in Jamshedpur, the huge industrial city of 
Bihar, “the Pittsburgh of the Orient,” so called because 
of its extensive steel mills. I was shown acres of newly 
constructed plants: rolling mills, locomotive works, wire- 
producing factories. The night sky was brilliant with 
flashes from the blast furnaces. 

In Khargpur, I saw the new buildings of the re- 
cently established India Institute of Technology, where 
engineering students from all over India are receiving 
training to direct the nation’s industrial expansion. 

From Gurzalla, in South India, Charles Scott drove 
Mission Secretary Edwin Erickson and me to the site 
of the huge Nagarjunasagar Dam, a project on which 
construction had already started. Modern earth-moving 
machinery and bulldozers created thick clouds of dust 
as they churned about on their assigned tasks. When 
completed the dam will create a lake for the irrigation 
of hundreds of acres and for the production of hydro- 
electric power. It can be expected that the economy of 
the area will be revolutionized. 

The medical needs of India’s millions present the 
nation with a problem of great magnitude. A short life 
expectancy, abnormal infant mortality, and the ravages 
of tuberculosis are elements in the problem. Under the 
devoted leadership of the minister of health, the only 
woman member of the cabinet, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
herself a Christian, advance is being made. In 1951, 
there was only one doctor for 6,100 of population, one 
nurse for 21,000, one midwife for 20,000; by 1956, the 
figures had changed to one for 5,100, one for 16,000, 
and one for 13,000, respectively. In 1951, there were 
8,600 medical institutions in the country, with about 
113,000 beds; in 1956, institutions numbered 10,000 
and beds 125,000. That there is still much to be accom- 
plished is readily seen. This is an area in which Baptist 
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At Midnapore, Missionary H. C. Long will distribute 
powdered milk received through Church World Service 


mission hospitals and the outstanding medical institu- 
tion in India, Vellore Christian College and Hospital, in 
which American Baptists cooperate generously with pro- 
vision of funds and personnel, make significant contri- 
butions. 


Foon, health, illiteracy, unemployment—these are 
among the most perplexing issues confronting the In- 
dian nation. However, the most baffling of all, and that 
which creates the greatest danger for the young re- 
public, is the current challenge to national unity. One 
aspect of this danger is seen in the continuation of caste, 
that great force of separation. A report recently pub- 
lished shows that every fifth person in India belongs to 
the so-called “backward classes,” meaning that he is 
of the group formerly listed as “untouchables” or is a 
member of a tribe. Some 52,000,000 comprise the first 
group and 19,000,000 the latter. 

True it is that the Constitution adopted in 1947 out- 
lawed caste discrimination and untouchability, but caste 
prejudice runs so deep that it is found impossible to 
eradicate it suddenly. Americans should be able to un- 
derstand the immensity of the problem in view of the 
difficulties encountered here in overcoming a social sys- 
tem based on racial discrimination of a comparatively 
short history when contrasted with India’s caste system 
many generations old. India needs and deserves our 
understanding sympathy as it wrestles with this hin- 
drance to national unity. 

Selig S. Harrison, writing in the July, 1956, Foreign 
Affairs, contributes an informative article entitled ““The 
Challenge to Indian Nationalism.” Here he deals with 
the development of linguistic states as the greatest dan- 
ger to India’s unity. Such development is based on “the 
centrifugal force created by ten major languages, each 
entrenched in its own historic territory, numbering 
speakers in the tens of millions and wedded to time- 
honored scripts.” Here again Americans should have 
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Potters at work by roadside, Gauhati, Assam. Hand- 
craft is maintained alongside industrial expansion 


some sympathetic understanding when they recall the 
potential barrier to national unity presented by the di- 
verse language groups in this country—but that is sim- 
ple compared with India’s situation. 

India’s Constitution provides that Hindi will become 
the official language of the union in 1965. Until then 
both English, in official use during a long period of 
British control, and Hindi enjoy official status. How- 
ever, the decision to designate Hindi as the official lan- 
guage is being widely challenged. Universities in the 
ten language areas are going their separate linguistic 
ways. 

When I was in South India in 1952, a disciple of 
Gandhi fasted to death in the interest of gaining a 
separate state for the Telugu-speaking area. The rioting 
and the disrupted communications which followed for 
days are an unhappy memory. The Central Government 
finally yielded to the hysteria evoked by the martyrdom, 
and the new Andhra state was established in 1953—a 
purely linguistic state. (Most of the Baptist work in 
South India to which the American Baptist Foreign 
Societies are related is in this state.) 

The formation of Andhra set off a chain reaction of 
regional demands, culminating in the appointment of a 
States Reorganization Commission in 1954. In its report 
late last year a new map of India was proposed, based 
in general on language boundaries. Since every regional 
demand could not be met, there were outbursts of local 
fury against proposed interregional compromises. My 
recent visit coincided with the issuance of this report, 
and I had opportunity to see some of the reaction as 
trains in Bengal-Orissa were prevented from running for 
days by crowds dissatisfied with the proposed boun- 
daries between Bengali- and Oriya-speaking areas. 

These are a few of the problems with which the great 
nation of India and its people are having to wrestle. 
What is the relationship of all this to American Baptists? 
To know the situation in which Christian nationals are 
working and living, are struggling and hoping for a 
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Mission Secretary Edwin Erickson and local pastor 
view site of Nagarjunasgar Dam, Gurzalla, S. India 


future of national peace and well-being, these factors 
of social and political import must be understood. Rec- 
ognition must be given to the fact that India has a long 
cultural history, of which its leaders and people are 
proud. They are justly sensitive to thoughtless criticism, 
especially when not founded on fact. The continued 
opportunity of American Baptists for participation in 
the Christian program in India being carried on by the 
Council of Baptist Churches of Assam and Manipur, 
the Christian Service Society of Bengal-Orissa, and the 
Telugu Baptist Convention may well depend on the 
degree to which evidence of understanding and sym- 
pathy is displayed. 


Y ounc PEOPLE who are led of the Spirit to re- 
spond to the invitation of the Baptists of India to “come 
over and help us,” and offer themselves for missionary 
appointment, must be well acquainted with all these 
situations affecting the life of present-day India. Though 
at present the Government of India places certain re- 
strictions on the entry of foreign missionaries, it is alto- 
gether probable that a more cordial reception would 
be given missionaries if the church people of the United 
States exhibited a more sympathetic understanding of 
the forces with which India is contending. 

While it is true that difficulty has been experienced 
in securing entrance visas for every missionary whom 
American Baptists have appointed to service in India, 
it is not true to fact to assume that “the door has 
closed.”’ Between the Atlantic City convention and that 
at Seattle, nineteen missionaries were admitted to India. 
From Seattle to this issue of Missions, eleven more 
have gone. Let no one say that foreign missionaries can 
no longer enter India. 

Let us accept as a challenge to the highest Christian 
devotion the establishment of a place of affectionate 
service in the dynamic life of the world’s most populous 
free democracy. 
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The Well and the Water 


A Thanksgiving Day Meditation 


By THEODORE P. FERRIS 








MAN by the name of Rowland Howard once put 

one of the simple yet profound facts of life into 
words that have become almost proverbial: “You never 
miss the water until the well runs dry.” 

What those words mean is as plain as the nose on 
your face. They mean that we never realize how much 
we depend on water as long as we have all we want. 
As long as we can turn on the faucet and the pure, 
clean, fresh water flows without the slightest sign of 
stopping, we do not think much about it. We take it as 
a matter of course. We are even so bold as to waste it, 
and to let it run long after we have what we need. Not 
until there comes a dry summer and we are in the 
country depending on a dug well, not until we turn the 
faucet and hear the empty rush of air, do we begin to 
realize how much we depend on water—to bathe our 
bodies, to water our gardens, to wash our clothes, and, 
above all, to quench our thirst. 

The same thing is true of all the things in life that 
really matter. We never really appreciate food until we 
have been good and hungry. As long as we have all 
the money we want, money does not mean much to us, 
and we spend it like water. We never realize how much 
we count on the church until we find ourselves in a 
place where there is no church; then we begin to see 
just how much we depend upon it to feed our spirits. 
Even the people we love most we are likely to take for 
granted, not fully realizing how much they mean to us, 
until we are in danger of losing them. Then we begin, 
rather late in the day, to count them among our treas- 
ures. God himself we often take as a matter of course, 
not realizing how utterly we are dependent on him until 
we go through one of these terrible periods that the 
mystics call “the dark night of the soul.” 


To SAY THIS about human beings is not to judge 
them harshly, nor to blame them for their nature. It is 
simply to record a fact about them, the fact that in most 
cases they never miss the water until the well runs dry. 

This is why the most thankful people are those who 
have been through the darkest hours and have seen the 
grimmest days. The Pilgrims in 1621 were so genuinely 
thankful because they had been so desperately hungry. 
They had been through one long, devastating winter 
that mowed them down like grass. And now, when the 
harvest assured them of more than enough food for the 
next winter, their gratitude was unbounded. 

One of the most thankful persons I know is a woman 
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who has been in pain for the past two years. For the 
past six months it has become steadily more constant 
and more severe. About four weeks ago she was given 
one of the new drugs, and the pain has stopped. Never 
before had she been so thankful, because never before 
had she known what constant pain could be like. 

The people who are really thankful for peace are the 
people who have been through the ravages of war, who 
have gone to bed night after night not knowing whether 
they would live to see another day. 

One of the most thankful persons I have ever met 
was a young man who was shot down in the Pacific. 
Through the long hot days ‘and the freezing nights he 
waited there on a raft for fifty-six hours. When he was 
picked up, he knew what it meant to thank God for 
life. 

In short, you might almost say that the most thankful 
people are the people who have had the most trouble. 


Tus PUTS TROUBLE in a new light. Nobody likes 
trouble; do not let anyone piously or otherwise fool you 
about that. Everybody shrinks from trouble and does 
everything he can to guard against it. But we Amer- 
icans despise trouble. To us it is a mark of weakness. 
We expect a man to make good, to support his family, 
and to leave them something when he dies. We expect 
him to keep well. If he makes mistakes, if he gets him- 
self into bad scrapes, if he fails and goes down, even 
temporarily, we are inclined to think him weak, if not 
yellow. Our whole economy is planned to protect us 
from trouble, and to keep us comfortable from the 
cradle to the grave. 

But trouble comes, just the s same. Sooner or later the 
well runs dry. And when trouble comes, we become 
more aware, first of the water itself. We become con- 
scious, almost for the first time, of the mysterious, in- 
deed miraculous, qualities of water. And we become 
aware of our dependence upon it. We know that we 
cannot get along without it. We knew it all along, in- 
tellectually, but we never took time to take it in. 

So, one well after another runs dry. The body gives 
out; we run through the money; the person we love is 
taken away; the lights burn out. When this happens, 
some people go to pieces. But not most. Most people 
begin to grow, grow more conscious of life outside and 
beyond themselves. The range of their sympathies in- 
creases by leaps and bounds, and their imaginations get 
more lively every day, so that they begin to see how 
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... thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and 
to fear him. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; aland of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in 
it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. When 
thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee. Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, in not keep- 
ing his commandments, .. .—Deuteronomy 8: 6-11. 
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other people have to live, and through what dark and 
deep valleys they have had to travel. When their wells 
begin to fill once again, then their hearts sing for joy 
and they enter the ranks of those who praise God from 
whom all blessings flow. 

Of course, sometimes the well does not fill up. Some- 
times it remains dry as a bone. Sometimes the body 
does not recover; the person you love does not get well, 
the tide does not turn, the food does not arrive, and the 
harvest fails. What then? When that happens a man 
digs a deeper well, strikes a deeper vein. That is what a 
man in the country does, and that is what a man in 
trouble does. If his physical capacities fail, he reaches 
down to deeper wells and draws on spiritual reserves 
hitherto untapped. If the person he loves dies, he digs 
deeper until he strikes the vein of the unseen world, 
and in this new world his life expands and assumes a 
dimension it never had before. 

When you stop to think of it, who are the great 
people you have known? Not great in the sense that 
their names appear in some Who’s Who, but great in 
the sense that they were transmitters of life to every- 
body around them. Are they the people whose wells 
never went dry? I hardly think so. Are they not in 
almost every case the people who, when their wells went 
dry, either waited patiently for the rains to fill them 
again, or dug deeper wells near by? And which are the 
great nations of the earth, and at what hour were they 
at their greatest? When the wells were full, or dry? I 
leave you to give the answer. 


So I MOVE QUICKLY on to think of our own 
nation in the light of these things we have been think- 
ing and saying. 

We might as well come directly to the point. In this 
country our danger is not poverty, but prosperity. We 
have not too little; We have too much for our own good. 
Our well is overflowing, at least at the moment, and the 
oil wells in Texas are a symbol of the extravagant 
wealth of this country. It would be silly to say that there 
is anything intrinsically evil about it, because there is 
not. But it is only common sense to say that, in the 
light of history, no nation ever thrives for long on pros- 
perity. Soon it begins to take for granted the water and 
the oil, the coal and the soil, the waterways and the 
harbors, all the things that have been given to it; it 
wastes them instead of thanking God for them. Its 
imagination shrinks and, instead of becoming more and 
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more aware of the life of the world around it, it be- 
comes more and more conscious of its own life and its 
own needs. 

There are some nations in the world today that may 
perish or be destroyed because they have too little. Ours 
is a different danger. We may go down because we 
have so much that we will become too small—too small 
to live in a world of increasing plenty. 

You never miss the water until the well runs dry. So 
runs the proverbial wisdom. But there are two words in 
our vocabulary that a wise man uses only with the 
greatest care, “always” and “never.” There are very 
few things that are always true, and there are still fewer 
things that never can be true. It is not strictly true to 
say that we never miss the water until the well runs dry, 
because sometimes we do. Some people do appreciate 
the water before the well runs dry. Some people are 
aware and sensitive in the midst of plenty. Some people 
are thankful in the midst of prosperity, and some people 
do appreciate their families and their friends while they 
are still in their immediate company. 


Tuey ARE THE PEOPLE who have made it almost 
a habit to give thanks; to think of the water when they 
turn it on and silently thank God for it; to think of the 
food when it comes on the table and secretly acknowl- 
edge their dependence upon it and their good fortune 
in having it. Their imaginations begin to stretch so that 
while they are enjoying a huge Thanksgiving Day din- 
ner, they can think of the people in other lands who 
seldom get a square meal, and then can imagine what 
it might be like to be hungry. 

They are the people who go to church on Thanks- 
giving Day. They appreciate the fact that the spirit of 
man must be trained, just as his body, and that if they 
do not set specific times to stop and think about the 
serious things in life, these things little by little slip away 
and are forgotten. Their families may grow up in pros- 
perity, with more than enough food, with two or three 
automobiles, with good schools, and with every fair 
opportunity to succeed. But the cupboard inside is bare. 
The awareness, the sensitiveness, the imagination, which 
are the qualities of greatness in a man, have been left 
to lie idle, until they are limp and powerless. As long 
as the wells are full, they never miss the water, let alone 
thank God for it, but when the well runs dry, the dry- 
ness of the wells is exceeded only by the dryness of their 
own spirits. 
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Among the Current Books 





TO THE GOLDEN SHORE. By 
Courtney Anderson. Little, Brown 
& Company, $6.00. 


There are valid reasons why you 
should either read or not read this 
500-page life of Adoniram Judson. If 
you have a romanticized conception 
of overseas Christian missions, and 
wish to keep it, then do not read this 
book. If you have come to think of 
the Christian missionary as a plaster 
saint, as one who lives in an ivory 
tower quite apart from other men, 
then do not read this book. You will 
surely be disappointed, disillusioned, 
hurt. But if you desire a spirited, 
bracing account of the beginnings of 
Christian missions in Burma, a realis- 
tic narrative of the hardships, the suf- 
ferings, the imprisonments, and the 
deaths of missionaries and their loved 
ones, all in the line of duty, then by all 
means read this book. And if you want 
to see a full-length portrait of Judson 
as a vigorous, red-blooded man, a man 
who was as human as other men, yet 
devoted to his calling as few men are, 
then this is the book for you. Read it 
and you will not be disappointed. 
“This narrative is fact, not fiction,” 
writes the author. Another good rea- 
son for reading it. Not only is truth 
oftentimes stranger than fiction; gen- 
erally it is more worth while. In this 
narrative, it is both stranger and more 
worth while. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD 
PREACH. By Robert E. Keighton. 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


This is an illuminating book on the 
experience of preaching. What we 
preach is important. The subject mat- 
ter of the sermon should be the min- 
ister’s insights into the revelation of 
God, which he shares with his fellow 
Christians. This subject matter should 
always be judged by the effect it will 
have upon the individuals who hear 
it. Too often the sermon is thought 
of as some theatrical performance 
that should please the preacher. 
Preaching ought to open windows on 
a wider world. 


THE CROSS IN THE OLD TEST- 
AMENT. By H. Wheeler Robin- 
son. The Westminster Press. $3.00. 


Thirty years ago, Dr. Robinson 
wrote the last of three books which 
were designed to show how certain 
Old Testament characters discovered 
new relationships with God through 
suffering. The constant demand for 
these invaluable books, long out of 
print, has been met in the publication 
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of this volume, which contains The 
Cross of Job, The Cross of the Serv- 
ant, and The Cross of Jeremiah. All 
three themes emphasize the deep, un- 
derlying unity of both the Old and 
the New Testament in facing the per- 
plexing question of suffering. No work 
on the problem of suffering surpasses 
this comprehensive biblical interpre- 
tation, written by the famous British 
religious leader and educator, who 
for twenty-two years was principal of 
Regent Park College, Oxford, and 
principal emeritus until his death in 
1945. 


HANGCHOW UNIVERSITY. By 
Clarence Burton Day. United Board 
for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 

SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNI- 
VERSITY. By Charles H. Corbett. 
United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. Cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $2.00. 

ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
SHANGHAI. By Mary Lamberton. 
United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. Cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $2.00. 

FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
SITY. By Roderick Scott. United 
Board for Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in Asia. Paper, $2.00. 

SOOCHOW UNIVERSITY. By W. 
B. Nance. United Board for Chris- 
tian Higher Education in Asia. 
Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 

GINLING COLLEGE. By Mrs. Law- 
rence Thurston and Ruth M. Ches- 
ter. United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. Cloth, 
$3.00; paper, $2.00. 


All who are interested in the in- 
tellectual development of a great race 
of people, especially those who have a 
Christian concern, will be pleased to 
know that the histories of thirteen 
China colleges are well on the way 
toward completion. Six volumes re- 
cording the stories of six of these in- 
stitutions of higher learning are al- 
ready off the press. The remaining 
seven histories are well under way and 
should be available in the near future. 
Each school was assigned to a person 
with special qualifications for the pur- 
pose to be accomplished. The entire 
project is being sponsored by the 
United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia, formerly known as 
the United Board for Christian Edu- 
cation in China. American and British 
boards of missions cooperated in all of 
the thirteen educational institutions 
which come within the purview of this 





ambitious undertaking. In each in- 
stance there is recorded the history 
from early beginnings as elementary 
schools and on through the various ex- 
periences, some bitter, some tranquil 
and victorious, until the day when the 
institutions were taken over by the 
new Communist Government. Ameri- 
can Baptists have cooperated in five 
of the thirteen colleges. Missionaries 
and mission boards in every land will 
study these volumes in order to learn 
lessons in Christian statesmanship for 
these exciting days in world history. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOVE. By 
W. Taliferro Thompson. John 
Knox Press. $2.50. 


This book offers wise counsel in 
Christian family living. The drastic 
changes that have taken place in re- 
cent years in home and family life are 
discussed and evaluated. The sympa- 
thetic understanding and mutual ad- 
justments that must be made, to make 
the home a place of deep and lasting 
fellowship that binds a family together 
in Christian love, are realistically pre- 
sented in this practical volume. This 
is an ideal guide for young parents. 
The importance of love and harmony 
in the home on a child’s life, and the 
child’s psychological, physical, emo- 
tional, and spiritual needs, from birth 
through adolescence, are discussed 
understandingly and eruditely, by an 
expert. Dr. Thompson is a father and 
grandfather; he has been engaged in 
youth work for more than thirty years 
as a Scoutmaster, a minister to stu- 
dents, and a Y.M.C.A. and camp 


counselor. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHN 
WESLEY. Edited by Frederick C. 
Gill. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
$4.75. 


Of approximately three thousand 
known letters written by Wesley be- 
tween the years 1721 and 1791, this 
compilation presents two hundred and 
seventy-five select examples of his 
most intimate correspondence with 
people in all walks of life—nobility, 
workmen, clergymen, educators, lay 
leaders, women, young people, his 
parents, members of his family, and 
his wife Molly. One purpose domi- 
nated his life—a united church. He 
was, nevertheless, a man of changing 
moods. These letters divulge his cour- 
age and fear, stability and emotional 
insecurity, humility and pride, flexibil- 
ity and stubbornness. They reveal both 
his independent thinking and how 
much he was influenced by the trends 
and customs of his time. He lived a 
rugged, disciplined, and consecrated 
life, and demanded the same of his 
followers. He was very generous in his 
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attitude both toward those of different 
religious beliefs and toward those of 
honest opposition. He loved his coun- 
try, but acknowledged the national 
rights of others. He showed rare psy- 
chological insight into illness and had 
skill in handling other people. Yet he 
was a rugged individual, insisting on 
his own rights, especially in his rela- 
tionship with his “Dear Molly.” He 
accused her of invading his privacy. 
Among the things he disliked was her 
opening his letters, reading his per- 
sonal papers, talking about him behind 
his back, making his faults the “stan- 
dard conversation of the day,” and 
imprisoning him in his “own castle.” 
The paramount value of this publica- 
tion is that it holds nothing back. It 
shows the true Wesley, with all his 
faults, who under God became the 
leader of a nation-wide revival which 
eventually spread to the far corners 
of the earth. 


SERMONS ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE. Edited by John C. 
Wynn. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 


From nearly four hundred sermons 
submitted to a special committee of 
the joint department of family life of 
the National Council of Churches, 
these sixteen were chosen. Three of 
them have to do with the family as it 
is changing and with the influence of 
religion on family life. Another three 
have to do with the institution of 
monogamous marriage as influenced 
by and interpreted by the Christian 
faith. In this section there is also an 
excellent sermon by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger, himself a bachelor, on “The 
Unmarried Have a Vocation.” There 
are three sermons on Christian child 
training and two on the Christian in- 
terpretation of sex. The last section 
deals with getting help on family 
tragedy. There is a sermon on juvenile 
delinquency, one on how to face the 
problem of a subnormal child born 
into a family, and one on what to do 
about the problems precipitated by 
mixed marriages. This is a good popu- 
lar resource book for the parish minis- 
ter. 


CLINICAL TRAINING FOR PAS- 
TORAL CARE. By David Belgum. 
The Westminster Press. $3.00. 


This book deals with intelligent 
pastoral ministration to the sick, where 
the minister is one member of a health 
team composed of the doctor, the 
nurse, the hospital administrator, the 
medical social worker, the occupa- 
tional therapist, the dietitian, and the 
chaplain. The minister, in addition to 
the resources of the health team in a 
modern hospital, has the resources of 
religion with which to minister—the 
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interpersonal relationships of the 
church, the Bible and other devotional 
literature, prayer and faith, worship 
and group therapy. Almost half of the 
book is devoted to the pastoral call 
and how to make it count. The minis- 
ter must be concerned, and a con- 
cerned man can learn from clinical 
experience. By keeping quite detailed 
written records of calls and referring 
them to a supervisor of a course in 
pastoral counseling for his criticism, 
the modern student learns how to be 
effective in ministering to the sick. 
Actual hospital cases are used as ex- 
amples in the concluding section of 
this book. 


THE WESTMINSTER HISTORI- 
CAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE. 
Revised Edition. By G. Ernest 
Wright and Floyd V. Filson. The 
Westminster Press. $7.50. ‘ 


Now appears a beautifully printed 
and completely revised edition of the 
well-known Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, brought up to date 
by the original editors. The new book 
has 130 pages, including eighteen in 
full color. It contains new materials 
on biblical history and recent archae- 
ological discoveries, including the 
Dead Sea Scrolls; new photographs 
and drawings; revised chronologies; 
new identifications on maps; a new 
index of modern Arabic places names; 
and many other changes and revisions 
which make this revised atlas one of 
the most modern and useful now in 
print. It is ideal for the libraries of 
ministers and Sunday school teachers 
and for the church library. 


NINEVEH AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Andre Parrot. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. $2.75. 


This is the third volume in “Studies 
in Biblical Archaeology.” It has to do 
with discoveries archaeologists have 
made in Nineveh and the surrounding 
region. These discoveries throw light 
on Old Testament narrative. The 
book is profusely illustrated. It gives a 
good account of the archaeological ex- 
ploration of the city and its environs. 
Mighty Nineveh, now laid in ruins, 
still throws light on the Old Testa- 
ment. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN THE 
BIBLE. By Ben Kimpel. Philosopi- 
cal Library, Inc., $4.50. 


The author, professor of philosophy 
at Drew University, presents an eru- 
dite and comprehensive study of the 
contribution of the Bible to moral 
philosophy. A moral principle is de- 
fined as an invariant relation between 
a type of acting and a quality of life. 
Such a relationship is the foundation 





for moral judgment. Moral judgment 
and its nature can best be determined 
by studying the Bible, especially the 
writings of the prophets. They reveal 
that moral judgment is an inescapable 
judgment upon human life, beyond 
man’s judgment. God’s order in the 
universe is the invariance of moral 
judgment in human nature. It does 
not suffice, however, just to declare 
that there is a marked variance be- 
tween the character of men’s acts and 
the quality of their lives: man must 
be furnished with courage to sustain 
reflection on life. This strength is re- 
vealed by prophetic insight. The in- 
terpretation the Bible offers for the 
validity of moral principles rests on 
the nature of God. Even if the proph- 
ets were merciless in their judgment, 
moral judgment was not questioned. 
The prophets’ interpretation might 
have been in error, but this does not 
imply that all interpretation is erron- 
eous. Moral judgment must be dis- 
tinguished from a prophet’s interpre- 
tation. There is a danger that man, 
in discerning God’s judgment, may 
attribute to God moral judgment ac- 
cording to human pattern. “Moral 
judgment attributed to God must be 
based on moral grounds.” There is an 
abundance of provocative material in 
this book, but to find it one must 
search with an open mind. The 
author’s thesis is that “moral princi- 
ples, like physical laws, are interpreted 
by explanations of a higher logical 
order.” 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRIS- 
TIAN THEOLOGY. By George S. 
Hendry. The Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 


A Scottish theologian, now professor 
of systematic theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has written a 
treatise that offers illuminating guid- 
ance in discovering truths in a doc- 
trine that has long been obscured by 
dogmatic tradition, theological pro- 
fundity, religious councils, and de- 
nominational altercations. To deter- 
mine what basic pattern underlies the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
Dr. Hendry calls attention to five 
specific problems—the Holy Spirit and 
Christ, the Holy Spirit and God, the 
Holy Spirit and the church, the Holy 
Spirit and the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit and the human spirit. He ap- 
proaches the study in the order in 
which the problem engaged the in- 
terests of the early church. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit grew out of the early 
Christians’ desire to understand the 
“distinctive experience of the Spirit 
as a gift in the context of the mission 
and work of Christ.” The New Testa- 
ment’s testimony to the Spirit is 
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studied under two headings—the Sy- 
noptics and Acts, and John and the 
Epistles. Major views and theories re- 
garding the working of the Spirit are 
evaluated according to their merits. 
The last chapter, “The Holy Spirit 
and the Human Spirit,” will answer 
a multitude of questions that have 
perplexed many minds. The lay leader, 
as well as the theologian, will be men- 
tally alerted and spiritually edified by 
this refreshing study of “a curiously 
neglected” doctrine. 


Anniversary Edition 
‘A Book of Remembrance’ 


A special edition of A Book of Re- 
membrance 1957 is being published 
because of the anniversary year of the 
American Baptist Convention. Next 
year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
convention and the 250th anniversary 
of the Philadelphia Association, the 
first Baptist organization in America 
that reached beyond the church con- 
gregation. It is also the 125th anni- 
versary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

A Book of Remembrance has the 
most complete story of the current 
work of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. Included in it are the names of 
all the mission stations with a brief 
description of the work of each; the 
names and birthdays of missionaries 
and the station where they are located; 
and in this special edition there also 
will be brief historical sketches of the 
American Baptist Convention and the 
agencies observing anniversaries. 

This is the only book published for 
the anniversary year that will have 
such complete wealth of information 
about the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. The book will be larger than ever 
before. It will sell for $1. 
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An Episode in Leadership Training 


By MARION A. BEEBE 


SKING ME to teach in leadership 

training institutes has become a 
habit in the Burma Mission. Dorothy 
Rich and I, as missionaries with spe- 
cial responsibility for the Burmese and 
Karen Women’s Bible Schools in In- 
sein, welcome these opportunities to 
reach the Christians, especially the 
women in the towns and villages who 
sacrifice to provide scholarships for 
needy young women and to help us in 
many ways in these their “Baptist 
Missionary Training Schools.” 


I used to be stationed at Henzada 


years ago, a day’s trip to the northwest 
of Insein. I was happy to be invited 
there for their institute, and to meet 
old friends who had gone through the 
experiences of an insurrection. Staff 
from the schools had been invited, too, 
and Thra* Maung Bu, Thra Clifford 
Kyaw Dwe, and Thramu Paw Say 
joined me at the station. We brought 
drinking water and shared our lunches. 
They had rice and curry, and so I had 
the better of the bargain. 

There was evidence everywhere of 
the holocaust through which Burma 
has been going by waves since the 
Japanese invasion in 1942. At Tharra- 
waddy, a “county seat,” the buildings 
of a large Karen school and church 
lay in ruins. Many of the village 





1“Thra” is the Karen title for a man teacher; 
“Thramu,” for a woman teacher. 
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churches and homes in the district had 
been burned and the people scattered. 
Economic conditions had deteriorated 
so sharply that it was impossible for 
the people to do much more than keep 
the school going for their children. 
Even so they dedicated a chapel in 
March. 

As we came to the junction for 
Henzada we left the train and walked 
down a very steep bank to a ferry 
steamer. On the other bank sidecars 
awaited us—bicycles with boat-shaped 
cars at the side for two people riding 
back to back, exposing the riders to 
the dust of the rough roads. 

What had happened at Henzada 
had to be seen to be believed. The 
town had changed almost beyond 
recognition. A disastrous fire had de- 
stroyed all the bazaar section, which 
had been rebuilt, but a recent fire had 
destroyed another section where some 
of our Christians lived. Only blackened 
ruins of the wood and brick buildings 
were left. In the place of substantial 
wooden homes in the Karen quarter 
were small bamboo and thatch huts. 
On the mission compound many fa- 
miliar buildings were still standing, 
but the army occupied the one big 
new building and about half the com- 
pound. My memory went back to the 
homes of our teachers, each with its 
own garden and fruit trees. 
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More nostalgic still was the return 
to my own former home. One often 
unconsciously builds an aura around 
a former, happy abode. Thramu Flora 
Pya Ohn, her mother, and brother oc- 
cupy the house now, and they invited 
me to have breakfasts with them. 
Other meals were provided by Thra 
Stanley Bwint and his wife. We had a 
different and most delicious curry 
every meal. Thra Stanley is a nephew 
of the former Thra Po Myat, honored 
headmaster of the school for many 
years, who just before his death took 
cen the work of the missionary and 
supervised the evangelistic work of the 
whole district. Thra Stanley does 
much the same work with special in- 
terest in young people. 

Thra Stanley’s wife is an excellent 
cook and housewife. Curries take 
much time to prepare, largely because 
there are so few conveniences. The 
cooking is done in a cookhouse sepa- 
rate from the main part of the house, 
and in her case, down a steep flight of 
stairs. The fire was made on the 
earthen floor, the pots being set on 
three bricks turned on edge, forming 
a triangular support for them. 

One day, I watched her prepare a 
fish curry, for fish are plentiful in 
Henzada. The fish were cut in pieces, 
rubbed with salt and tumeric powder, 
and soaked in vinegar for several 
hours. This softened the innumerable 
small bones. With limited space for 
cooking, she put the rice over first, 
and when the water had pretty well 
boiled away, she put the pot over the 
hot ashes to complete steaming. In 
the meantime, she had been pounding 
the ingredients for the curry in a mor- 
tar with a pestle. She pounded to- 
gether two or three medium-sized 
onions, a clove or two of garlic, and a 
small piece of fresh ginger root. The 
combination was cooked in hot oil, to- 
gether with two or three green chilies. 
The fish was added, with sufficient 
water to cover it, and allowed to 
simmer until.the bones were soft. 

With the curry and rice went a soup 
made of vegetables and some kind of 
meat, fish, or prawns. Raw vegetables, 
such as cucumbers, tomatoes, sliced 
cabbage, watercress, or other green 
leafy vegetables, were served. Fried 
eggs or an omelet may be included, 
and a crisp wafer made of rice flour 
fried in hot oil. 

All these foods have to come from 
somewhere, and without refrigeration 
it means that they must be purchased 
frequently. Every day the housewife 
goes to the bazaar, a time-consuming 
task, but she does not need so much 
time for the rest of her housekeeping. 
She airs the grass mats which are 
spread on the floor for sleeping, or on 
a hard wooden bed without springs or 
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mattress. There is little furniture to 
dust, though in this teacher’s house 
there were three or four chairs, a desk, 
and a table. Eating is with the fingers, 
and so there is no silver to polish. 

The floor can easily be swept with 
a short broom made of stalks of plumy 
grass bound together, or with a stouter 
oné made of the ribs of palm leaves. 
Each member of the family washes 
his own longyi, or skirt, and undergar- 
ments when taking a bath. Spread out 
flat to dry, the garments need little or 
no ironing. Jackets are ironed with a 
charcoal iron. This home had a Singer 
sewing machine turned by hand, and 
Thra Stanley’s wife made many of the 
garments for the family. But their best 
jackets are probably made by a pro- 
fessional. 

There is not much leisure for read- 
ing, but this home had a few maga- 
zines and books, chiefly religious. No 
day goes by without reading from the 
Bible. There was no radio, though 
well-to-do homes have them. As yet 
there is no television in Burma. The 
family goes to bed early, as kerosene 
lamps do not give good light for read- 
ing. They live the motto: “Early to 
bed and early to rise.” The church 





plays a large part in their lives, both 
spiritually and socially. 


The Henzada churches suffered 
greatly during the war and its after- 
math. Guerilla warfare still occurs. 
Cultivation of the fields may be in- 
terrupted by a raid. In spite of their 
financial problems, the churches are 
sending more students for theological 
training than in any other district, 
except Rangoon. Working here under 
the Karen Home Mission Society were 
several graduates of the Karen Theo- 
logical Seminary and Karen Women’s 
Bible School at Insein. 

We had ten days of classes, social 
fellowship, and worship. I taught a 
class of over sixty adults and young 
people on the Christian home and 
family, and tried to visit homes of old 
friends and students. 

I dreaded the day when I would 
have to leave, but it came. We reached 
the air office by sidécar and the air- 
port in a truck, with a miscellaneous 
collection of chairs and benches on 
which to sit. Two miles of rough roads 
were enough for us! The nine hours 
by train were reduced to twenty-five 
minutes by air, and we were home be- 
fore we knew it. 


Tidings from the Yields 
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Witness on Line Street 


By GRACE C. HATCH 


ANY INTERESTING | things 

happen and many stories evolve 
daily at the Camden Christian Center. 
However, the most interesting and the 
most challenging are those that de- 
velop through the years. 

A few weeks ago, a very wonderful 
Christian Italian woman came to bid 
me farewell and for prayer as she was 
leaving the community after having 
lived in it for thirty-five years. She 
reminded me that she and her hus- 
band were converted here, and that 
her eleven children and eighteen 
grandchildren were reared here. Thus 
from this one Christian family, eleven 
others were established after receiving 
their introduction to the Christian way 
of life through the baby clinic. 

One married daughter and her six 
children still live in the community 
and come regularly to the center. 
Hardly a day passes that they are not 
here. The mother of this family came 
recently to tell me an incident which 
happened in the family. Her ten-year- 
old daughter returned home from 


school with the following questions: 

“Mother, when can we move away 
from here? I’m the only white girl in 
my class at school.” 

The mother told her that there was 
no reason to move, for they were all 
happy in their home. 

Martha said, “But, Mother, there 
are not many white people left on our 
block. When we are the last ones left 
on the block, could we move away 
then?” 

The mother said, “Martha, we are 
followers of Jesus, and so we are Chris- 
tians, and that makes us missionaries. 
If we were living in Africa, and 
Mother was a missionary there, we 
would be the only white people. So 
suppose we stay here and be mission- 
aries.” This mother always has morn- 
ing worship with her children before 
they leave for school. 

There are some soils where the seed 
does not take root. A mother who has 
lived in the community for forty-five 
years and has been a member of the 
center since its start, came in one day 
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Missionary G. C. Hatch, Camden Christian Center, N. J. Nursery children play and have fun in new playground 


with her heart overflowing with love 
for the center. She hugged me and 
exclaimed, “Oh, I love this place!” 
She told me that all her ten children 
had been reared here. They all loved 
the center and loved Jesus Christ, but 
loved tradition more. She has a re- 
maining daughter in the community. 
This daughter placed her child in our 
nursery school this fall. She told me 
that her in-laws were very bigoted and 
that they would not allow her to let 
the child remain here. She tried to tell 
them that she knew God better be- 
cause she came here, and that we did 
only good, no harm. 


Baby Clinic 


Our Well Baby Clinic was estab- 
lished in 1931, and has increased in its 
usefulness all through the years. One 
doctor served for twenty-two years. 
Our present doctor has been with us 
for the past four years. They are 
Italian doctors who practice in the 
community. 

Nineteen years ago, at my first clinic 
here, there were twenty-six Italian 
mothers and as many babies. No Eng- 
lish was spoken. One baby was brought 
in swaddling clothes. 

The clinic has fed all other groups, 
enabling a child to start at the Chris- 
tian center when even less than two 
weeks old. From then on, as long as 
they remain in the community, there 
has been some group for them to fit 
into. Many have records of sixteen to 
eighteen years’ attendance, and then 
usually get married and move away. 

Over ten thousand babies have been 
cared for through this clinic, and until 
within the last year they have been 
mostly those of Italian extraction. At 
the clinic last month there were ten 
Puerto Rican mothers, with twenty- 
one babies; ten Negro mothers, with 
fourteen babies; and eight mothers of 
Italian extraction, with twelve babies. 

Our doctor has a genuine love for 
babies and is free with his expression 
of affection. He is absolutely color- 
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blind and will not treat a baby until 
it is happy; for he does not want a 
baby to fear him. 


An Opportunity 


One of the tragedies which con- 
fronts boys and girls living in the con- 
gested areas where Christian centers 
are found, is that of being constantly 
conscious of man-made things, with 
never an opportunity to experience 
and observe God-made things. We do 
not have trees, grass, shrubs, flowers, 
or even yards in which to play. 

Three years ago, a young women’s 
group of a suburban church undertook 
a wonderful project of making a forty- 
foot-square playground in the back of 
the Christian center. We had en- 
deavored unsuccessfully for years to 
make this plot into a garden of vegeta- 
bles and flowers. 

The only thing that grew in this 
space was a lone tree. We now have a 
sand box built around the tree. The 
playground now consists of a cement 
ground, double swing, castle bar, a 
slide, a see-saw, and a family of tur- 
tles. This is the only playground within 
a mile and a half. It is our pride and 
joy. A man-made thing created 
through the vision and prompting of 
God’s love. 

It is necessary, though, ta do all we 
can and to use every opportunity to 
help those we serve become conscious 
of God-made things. One particular 
day we were unable to use the play- 
ground, as the weather was threaten- 
ing. We had a most interesting lesson 
on one of the nature parables of Jesus, 
“The wind and the seeds.” 

Suddenly we became very conscious 
of the wind, for it was rattling our 
windows with terrific force. The color 
of the sky was most peculiar. Within 
seconds a downpour of rain ensued, 
yet amidst it was a glimmer of sun. 

I said to the boys and girls, “On 
your way home keep looking up to the 
sky, for you may see a rainbow.” 

One boy said, “Miss Hatch, did you 


ever see a rainbow? A really truly 
one?” 

“Why, yes, James, haven’t you seen 
one?” was my reply. 

“Well,” said James, “I have seen 
the kind on the ground. You know, 
those pretty oily-like colors.” 

At dismissal time the downpour was 
so violent that I grabbed a pile of 
newspapers, and had these thirty chil- 
dren drape the papers over their heads 
and hold them tight under their chins 
while I reminded them to “keep look- 
ing up to the sky all the way home.” 

James was the first to reach the 
door. He looked out and up and then 
yelled back, “Kids, look up; it’s a 
technicolor picture!” 


A New Fellowship 


We are entering a new era at the 
center. We have been trying through 
effort and prayer to draw together 
women of our community of different 
national and racial backgrounds for 
fellowship and worship. We had 
groups of white mothers and of Negro 
mothers. They would come together 
for special events only, but not for 
fellowship and worship. Each attempt 
would end in failure. Finally we 
started an entirely new group. The 
first meeting was a wonderful success, 
with white, Negro, and Puerto Rican 
mothers—all absolutely color-blind. 

Through this fellowship many new 
friendships have been formed, and the 
mothers respect and appreciate each 
other. We have together experienced 
a real joy in worship. The future de- 
pends on our faith, our prayers, and 
God’s_ wonder-working love and 
power. We cannot actually see ahead, 
but through close relationship with 
our God we have vision. God will 
speak to us just as he spoke to men of 
old. It was because of God’s promise 
to you and to us that you became his 
instruments, and provided the Chris- 
tian center through which we are al- 
lowed to serve. You could not see far 
ahead, but you had vision. 
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Among the New Books 


LMER A. FRIDELL’S little book, 
Baptists in Thailand and the 
Philippines, provides fascinating read- 
ing. I read it through without stopping 
and wished there were more to read. 
Dr. Fridell knows the Far East well 
from prolonged personal contact with 
it as secretary for East Asia of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. He has shown that he is not 
only familiar with the background and 
history of missions in Thailand and the 
Philippines, but has also caught the 
spirit of earnest dedication which lies 
behind their success. 

He has an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the cultures 
and peoples of the countries about 
which he writes. He has a truly ecu- 
menical spirit in his appreciation of 
the work of all missionaries, and pre- 
sents a wise and statesmanlike view of 
the need of cooperation among the 
various denominations, and between 
the national Christians and the “for- 
eign” missionary. 

His facts, carefully gathered to- 
gether, are communicated clearly and 
with enthusiasm. He gives the reader 
a picture of missionary achievement 
that makes one feel the task is worth 
while. He is deeply aware of the neces- 
sity for continued cooperation and 
dedication on the part of American 
Baptists, and leaves no doubt about 
the fact that Thailand and the Philip- 
pines offer a tremendous opportunity 
for evangelism, Christian education, a 
compassionate healing service, and the 
transformation of human life through 
the gospel. 


by ELMER A. FRIDELL 
“See 
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This little book should be found in 
the home of every Baptist who seeks 
confirmation of God’s working through 
the Baptist missionary outreach, and 
who wants his confidence renewed in 
the future of our great task of seeking 
to “make disciples of all the nations.” 
The story of the work among hundreds 
of lepers being done by Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard Buker and their colleagues is, 
in my judgment, worth the price of 
the book.—Lronarp GiTTINGs. 

S 

Protestant Witness of a New Amer- 
can, by Angelo di Domenica, spans an 
era of Protestant work with new Amer- 
icans. The author, born in Italy, has 
spent most of his life serving his people 
through American Baptist missions in 
the United States. 

For sixty years Dr. di Domenica— 
pioneer, writer, prophet, practical man 
—has been indefatigable in his work 
of evangelization and Americaniza- 
tion. This is not the completed history 
of a past achievement; it is the story 
of a man who continues to work at 
eighty-four, and whose former ap- 
prentices are today leaders in the 
Christian movement. Under his min- 
istry, twelve young people have given 
their lives to full-time Christian service 
and have been fully prepared for their 
work. 

Here is a home-mission biography 
which ought to be in every church.— 
Dorotuy A. STEVENS. 

a 

From the Baker Book House comes 
a new book by George A. E. Salstrand 
entitled The Story of Stewardship. 
This purports to be “a definitive his- 
tory of stewardship in the United 


| States of America from colonial times 

















to our present day.” In his introduc- 
tion the author states that “steward- 
ship in its fullest sense has to do with 
all the relationships of life, but in this 
study is concerned primarily with fi- 
nances.” 

There is an attempt to deal with this 
development on two planes: one, the 
historical support of the church, its 
ministry and program; and, two, the 
specific way that twenty-one denom- 
inations have developed their finan- 
cial stewardship (four pages are given 
to the American Baptist Convention) . 
The author makes no claims to thor- 
oughness (and the book suffers from 
insufficient research), but Dr. Sal- 
strand has given us a general survey 
of church-related and financial stew- 
ardship. 

Features of the book are the inclu- 
sion of the names of important fig- 
ures in this development and of their 
most important written contributions, 
and a series of graphs showing the 
growth of per capita giving over vary- 
ing periods of time for eleven denom- 
inations. 

This book should help each reader 
to gain some perspective of this im- 
portant subject, and it is hoped it may 
inspire someone to make a study and 
give an interpretation that includes 
the economic, sociological, industrial, 
political, and philosophical factors 
that have affected the churches and 
their members in the story of this de- 
velopment. 

The book sells for $3.50—WI1LLIAM 
J. Keecu. 

& 

Some people are still discovering the 
annual helps prepared by Dorothy A. 
Stevens to suggest the use of materials 
in the two annual themes in mission- 
ary education. These mimeographed 
booklets are indispensable guides for 
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the teacher of adult classes. They sug- 
gest uses of the current recommended 
materials including the specifically 
Baptist books and resources, 

This year these books are entitled: 
Headlines! Southeast Asia and Head- 
lines! Mission Field: U.S.A. They may 
be ordered from your American Bap- 
tist book store at 35 cents a copy. 


Book Fair 


The fellowship Christmas dinners of 
our church provide a time when 50 
per cent of our church membership 
come to the building to initiate the 
Christmas season. A few years ago, a 
few books were put on display for our 
people to see and examine as suggested 
Christmas gifts for children. Out of 
this has grown the book fair, at which 
occasion good religious books for all 
age readers (especially the missionary 
reading books) may be purchased or 
ordered.—Mrs. FRANK LANSING, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 





Bible Book-of-the-Month 
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School of Missions for Children 


HY HAVE a school of missions 

for children? They have their 
missionary units in their regular study 
courses; surely that ought to be suffi- 
cient. Just a moment, my friends. 
Jesus’ parting words to his disciples 
were “Go ye into all the world.” In 
his estimation sharing the good news 
was an all-important part of the king- 
dom enterprise, and brings fulfillment 
to us in the promise “Lo, I am with 
you always.” Yes, it is true, is it not, 
that we feel more kinship with him 
when we reach out in understanding 
and service to our neighbors close at 
hand and in our world community? 
A school of missions for children pro- 
vides opportunity for exciting adven- 
tures in understanding which will help 
to create world-minded citizens. “One 
world or none,” which is it to be? Part 
of the answer to this question can be 
found in more missionary education. 


Time and Place 


When can we have a school of mis- 
sions? Choose the time when you can 
reach the most children, provide the 
best leadership, and have the least 
number of conflicts with church, 
school, and home programs. If you do 
not have an expanded session, why not 
use the church time for a six to ten- 
week period, in order that our boys 
and girls may become co-workers with 
Jesus in building a Christian world 
fellowship. 

Many churches today are experi- 
menting with a family hour on Sunday 
evenings, 6:00-8:00 p.m., or 5:30- 
7:30 p.m., with supper, classes for par- 
ents, children and youth. This has been 
successfully used even in downtown 
city churches. Another church is using 
the church school study hour for a 
five-week period in all departments of 
the church school, thus reaching every 
member. There, of course, has been a 
careful adjustment of the study pro- 
gram so that the continuity of the 
graded courses is not seriously im- 
paired. Week-day time, after school 
or early evening, has also been tried 
successfully. 


Plans and Arrangements 


How can we have a school of mis- 
sions for children? First of all, it will 
take careful planning on the part of 
your children’s work committee or 
board of education to formulate the 
over-all plans, arrange for materials, 
teachers, time of meeting, and pub- 
licity. |Publicity is very important; it 
should include letters to the children 
and their parents explaining every de- 


tail and making it sound exciting and 
important. Fliers in the church school, 
telephone calls, personal calls—all 
help. It is worth our best planning and 
effort. 

Be sure that your leaders have their 
books and leaders’ guides weeks in ad- 
vance. After they have had time to 
study them, arrange for departmental 
meetings with lead teachers and their 
helpers to work out details: planning 
week by week the stories to be used, 
the activities which the children may 
want to undertake, listing the neces- 
sary supplies, ordering suggested pam- 
phlets, filmstrips, and movies. Be sure 
in all planning that the needs and in- 
terests of the children are kept in mind 
and that you try to make each session 
an experience in understanding and 
appreciation. 


Experiences and Results 


What can happen in a school of mis- 
sions for children? First, it should pro- 
vide firsthand encounters with the 
people being studied. If they cannot 
actually meet representatives or mis- 
sionaries through stories, visual mate- 
rials, games, dramatization, food, and 
exhibits they can have experiences that 
make them feel a real sense of kinship 
with these new-found friends. The 
facts they learn must come to life 
through the planning and participa- 
tion of the children. Second, we can 
create a feeling of appreciation and 
understanding which will ripen into 
real love and concern. This is achieved 
not only through study but also 
through their worship experiences. 
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A new series of kindergarten pic- 
ture-story books, which are related 
to this year’s foreign-mission theme 
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Thinking and feeling are of little use 
unless they find expression in “doing.” 
So we make gifts, write letters, take 
offerings, and plan a sharing program 
at the close in an effort to demonstrate 
our accumulated experiences. 

If our school of missions has been 
successful, we will have provided our 
children with an experience compar- 
able to that in Tom Curr’s picture, 
“Follow Me”—the children of all the 
world placing their hands in the hand 
of the Master and walking down life’s 
highway together toward “one world.” 
—BETTINA GILBERT, Ashland Avenue 
Baptist Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


Congratulations 
Linden Baptist Church! 


Here’s how duplex envelopes dou- 
bled Linden’s collection. January 1 not 
only marked the beginning of a new 
calendar year for the Sunday church 
school of the Linden Baptist Church, 
Detroit, Mich., but signified an awak- 
ening of missionary interest unprece- 
dented in the history of the church. 

Linden had been actively partici- 
pating in all of the Y.B.A. activities 
since the introduction of the program 
in October, and as the suggested Jan- 
uary 1 deadline approached for using 
the envelopes, preparations were made 
to introduce the new plan to the pupils 
in all classes, from the kindergarten 
department through and including the 
adults. 


Record System 


The chairman of adult work agreed 
to establish and maintain the necessary 
record system, and the Christian edu- 
cation committee gave the new en- 
velopes its wholehearted sanction and 
active support. 

Several weeks before the envelopes 
were actually distributed, brief prelim- 
inary explanations were given covering 
their nature and purpose in the open- 
ing exercises of all departments of the 
church school. Teachers followed up 
in their classes with further word on 
the new giving technique as an out- 
growth of their briefing in the work- 
ers’ conferences. Class secretaries were 
alerted to be ready to handle the new 
system also. 


Regular Giving 


When the packets were distributed, 
the general superintendent drew ‘a 
large facsimile of an envelope on the 
blackboard, and indicated to the as- 
sembled pupils just how they were to 
fill them out, seal them, and turn them 
in. He and the assistant superintend- 
ent stated that this was an excellent 
way for everyone to participate in giv- 
ing to the church and also in the world 
outreach of the church school. 
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Primary church-school class at Lin- 
den Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed in each packet to the chil- 
dren was the form letter which came 
with the set. Each adult received a 
mimeographed letter from the chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 
education, summing up all that had 
been said before about the value of 
regular giving, and how important it 
is for everyone to give to missions at 
home and abroad. 

Pupils in all classes have proved to 
be most faithful in their giving, turn- 
ing in their envelopes ahead of time or 
after they return if, for some reason, 


they had to be absent for more than 
one Sunday. 


Results 


Systematic, businesslike giving, as 
exemplified by duplex envelopes, un- 
questionably has stimulated and sus- 
tained a growing sense of responsibil- 
ity, both to the church and to the mis- 
sionary outreach. It has widened the 
horizons of the church school. The net 
results of the envelope system are ob- 
vious because the regular church offer- 
ings have not dropped, but rather have 
increased since duplex envelopes came 
into use in the church school. 

From January 1 through May, 
1955, the church school gave a total 
of $301.08, with no contributions for 
missionary purposes. During the same 
period of 1956, showing attendance in- 
crease of 9 per cent, the offerings for 
local purposes amounted to $445.49, 
plus offerings for missions amounting 
to $164.49. 

We are happy about the success of 
Y.B.A. in our church and are thank- 
ful to the Lord for the increased giving 
to local and missionary causes.—STAN- 
LEY F. Gets, Pastor, Linden Baptist 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.F. 





Every BYF’er 
A Giver of Record 


One of the two major world out- 
reach goals for 1956-1957 is the par- 
ticipation of every B.F.Y.’er in his 
church’s every member canvass (or 
other financial plan used in_ his 
church). This involves the making of 
a pledge both to local expenses and to 
the missionary budget. 

In order to help B.Y.F’s achieve this 
goal, the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation has written into its revised 
Manual for an Every Member Can- 
vass definite suggestions as to how 
young people may be used in the can- 
vass. The revised edition is available 
now through state convention offices. 


Poetry from Puerto Rico 


From the pen of Tharsis Colén 
Ortiz, a young Christian of Puerto 
Rico, came the following lines. Tharsis 
is the assistant organist of the Rio 
Piedras Baptist Church, an effective 
Christian witness both in her govern- 
ment position and in her church, and 
an active participant in the total 
B.Y.F. program. 

These lines are particularly signifi- 
cant this year when the B.Y.F. special 
interest home-mission field is the Bap- 
tist Academy of Barranquitas, P.R. 


Church of Christ, keep thyself saintly! 
Shun the lures of thy enemy, 

Heed not his soft, lying words, 

Who devours like a roaring lion. 


Be not lulled to complacency, 
Looking long at worldy lusters, 

Nor look, smiling, in deceiving mirrors, 
Nor back at yesterday’s useless prizes. 


Be not torn by earthly discord. 
Keep your gaze upon the mountains 
Your knees bent for holy sanction. 


Church of Christ, keep thyself saintly! 
Like the simple fisherman of yore, 

Keep a steadfast gaze upon His shores, 
For, art thou not the mirror of His glory? 


Vesper Day 


On Sunday, December 2, Vesper 
Day will be observed by the B.Y.F.. 
Each year a service is prepared for use 
on this particular Sunday by Baptist 
youth groups. This year, Russell E. 
Brown, pastor of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Rangoon, Burma, has pre- 
pared the service on the B.Y.F. theme 
for 1956-1957, “What Do Ye More 
Than Others?” 

The selection of Mr. Brown to pre- 
pare the service occurred after the 
B.Y.F. National Council had chosen 
his church as the special interest for- 
eign-mission field for the current year. 
In the messages prepared for the vari- 
ous participants, Mr. Brown pointed 
out how the Burmese people are doing 
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more in race relations, in the spoken 
word, in the community, and in the 
unchurched areas of their country. 

A copy of the service is to be found 
in the fall issue of The High Call, or 
it can be purchased in pamphlet form 
through the American Baptist book- 
stores at 5 cents each. 


Fellowship Guild 


Dear GuiLp Gir-s: 

I am most happy to have the privi- 
lege of introducing to you our new 
national Fellowship Guild chairman, 
Sandra Schoeninger. Sandy, as she is 
known to all her friends, comes from 
the First Baptist Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis. She is a junior at Ottawa Uni- 
versity in Kansas. Her major is physi- 
cal education, but she is planning on 








Sandra Schoeninger 


full-time Christian service when she 
finishes school. Let us let Sandy speak 
for herself: 

“As I look forward into a new year 
of Fellowship Guild work, I look with 
great anticipation and hope for the 
wonderful things that can be done. 

“My experience at the national 
guild house party last summer makes 
me believe that with the theme ‘What 
on Earth Are You Doing?’ we can 
really go places. This theme provides 
a wide variety of ideas for programs 
and projects in each of the four areas 
of guild work. 

“In addition to the Sallie Peck pro- 
gram kit, we have added the Ann 
Judson program kit. The girls at the 
national house party prepared and 
presented these programs and found 
them very effective. 

“Another item on which we are 
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working is a national program of de- 
grees of development. Many states 


‘are already using a program of their 


own, but we are introducing them on 
a national basis in order to have unity 
in the guild. 

“Tt is my hope and prayer that with 
God’s help and guidance the Fellow- 
ship Guild will grow and become 
more meaningful in the coming year.” 

Why not write and introduce your- 
self to Sandy. She will be glad to 
answer your questions about the 
Guild. 

Marion MANocG 
National Fellowship Guild Counselor 


Guild News Flashes 


Holyoke, Mass. 


The Eleanor Menke Chapter of 
the Fellowship Guild was formed on 
February 7. The counselor, Mrs. Lee 
J. Beynon, Jr., reports that this group 
held two meetings each month, one 
for business and the other a program 
session. A commitment service took 
place in April in connection with the 
Women’s League annual banquet. 

Although the guild is in its infancy, 
the members have attended a state 
rally, sponsored the annual mother- 
daughter banquet, and ten of the 
twelve members were delegates to the 
first session of the B.Y.F. training con- 
ference at Green Lake. It is their hope 
that several may go to the national 
guild house party in 1957. 


West Virginia 

Mrs. Huffman, past state Fellow- 
ship Guild counselor, reports that the 
state guild house party was a real suc- 
cess with 172 registered, including the 
workers. Grace C. Hatch, of the Cam- 
den Christian Center, Camden, N. J., 
was the missionary. Her talks on the 
center were both interesting and in- 
forming. Asa B. Harris, the Bible 
leader, led the girls into a closer fel- 
lowship with our Lord. Elizabeth Cau- 
dill, pastor of the Bethel Baptist 
Church, Charleston, W. Va., was the 
Cathedral Hour speaker. Jim C. Mil- 
ler, state B.Y.F. president, was the 





Commitment service, Eleanor Menke Fellowship Guild, Holyoke, Mass. 





banquet speaker on Saturday night. 
Sunday morning twenty-nine girls 
dedicated their lives to definite Chris- 
tian service. 


Colorado 


The first Colorado guild house party 
was held at Black Forest Camp last 
June, with thirty girls and ten adults 
in attendance. Kay Lowry, who at- 
tended last year’s national house party, 
served as the chairman. At the closing 
meal she told us what the guild means 
to her. Here is her story: 

G is for Girls learning of God. 

U is for Understanding others (at home 
and abroad). 

I is for Inspiration sent from above. 

L is for Laughter and Love. 

D is for Dedication to God and man. 

Lending the needy a helping hand. 

Altogether, G-U-I-L-D, a five-letter word 

with meaning for me. 

In the guild all things point to God. 
It was there I first found Christ as my 
Savior, and later, through programs 
on skills and vocations, I became 
aware that God has a plan for each 
of us. 

Through programs on personality 
development, I came to realize that 
girls have the same basic problems, 
and by listening to others in our group, 
each could learn how to solve her own 
particular problems. Thus the U of 
understanding became important. 

The greatest moments of my life 
have come through the guild. The 
many rallies and conventions, the two 
national house parties, and now our 
own first Colorado house party, have 
all been sources of joy and inspira- 
tion. 

In the guild we laugh even more 
than is necessary at times. Through 
it I learned to laugh “with” and not 
“at.” It is good for us to laugh, and yet 
we must remember that the joy we 
have is a product of the second L, 
love. “For God so loved the world . . .” 

We could not possibly have 
GUILD, the G of girls and God, the 
U of understanding, the J of inspira- 
tion, or the L of love and laughter 
without the D of dedication. We must 
have dedicated officers, committee 
chairmen, and leaders. 
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Reaching Our Inactive Women 


By LETITIA CARROLL 


peta ag is designated through- 
out the United States as Religion 
in American Life Month, a part of the 
national Religion in American Life 

(RIAL) program. The goal of the 
program is to increase attendance and 
support for churches and synagogues. 

Centering around the campaign 
theme “Build a Stronger, Richer Life 

. Worship Together Every Week,” 
community activities during Novem- 
ber will stress the value of regular at- 
tendence at worship services, to point 
up the fundamental importance of 
religion in personal, family, and com- 
munity life. When a family attends 
worship together, they are in a real 
sense safeguarding their future happi- 
ness; for the family that walks side 
by side on God’s day, walks side by 
side every day along a path that will 
stand as the foundation of the whole 
of life. 

The freedoms we enjoy today are 
the gift of God, no matter in what 
terms or creed we worship him. It 
is our great privilege to exercise this 
freedom by giving thanks at our houses 
of worship. By attending regularly the 
worship of our choice, we build moral 
character for the individual, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 

Is not the woman’s part in this tre- 
mendous opportunity challenging? Is 
not the challenge to the active church 
woman a commission? She will parti- 
cipate in the community program of 
Religion in American Life, and she 
will concentrate upon the inactive 
women in her own church and in her 
own Woman’s Baptist Mission Society. 

Included in the 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who do not attend religious serv- 
ices regularly are women. Women in 
your church, in mine. Women who 
have talents—recognized or unrealized 
—which would enable them to con- 
tribute so much to the work for which 
women in each church are responsible. 
“But why are they not a part of our 
church’s—or society’s—program?” you 
ask. Probably because they either do 
not know the opportunities that are 
there for them or these opportunities 
have not been made sufficiently chal- 
lenging to them. 

Shall we who are interested, conse- 
crated workers take an inventory of 
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ourselves and our methods to discover 
how we can make these opportunities 
become challenging and vital? Let us 
consider certain needs. 


Enthusiastic Women 


Within the framework of our Wom- 
an’s Societies are opportunities that 
should interest and challenge all Bap- 
tist women: opportunities to work 
with their hands, to give of their sub- 
stance, and to become actively en- 
gaged in community, national, and 
world affairs. Our projects are worthy 
of being magnified and we should 
with enthusiasm “life them up” to all 
of the women in our churches. In 
order to do this effectively we must 
be well informed concerning the work 
of our National Council of American 
Baptist Women, and we must also be 
truly consecrated, active women in our 
society, association, and state Wom- 
an’s Baptist Mission Society’s work. 


Challenging Opportunities 


Women respond to challenging op- 
portunities in the church just as they 
do in outside organizations. But in- 
active women will not know about 
these opportunities unless active 
women are personally interested 
enough to tell them. The opportuni- 
ties presented must require the best 
talent they possess, and, if possible, be 
something they like to do. The oppor- 
tunities must be presented by enthusi- 
astic, consecrated, active women who 
possess faith, love, patience, under- 
standing, and persistence. 


More Than an Invitation 


In the past we have often invited 
our inactive women to attend our 
meetings, and in some instances we 
have given special invitations. We 
have called in their homes, and while 
our efforts would seem to have pro- 
vided a desirable approach for some 
reason they did not produce the re- 
sults desired. Let us consider other pos- 
sibilities in addition to the personal 
invitation to the meeting. 


Something Different 


An inactive woman was invited by a 
vice-president to a division meeting. 





She listened as the “Leader’s Guides” 
and “Goals” were read and discussed 
and as work was planned. The result 
was most satisfying according to the 
vice-president who states, “Our in- 
active guest is now an active member, 
attending our meetings regularly, lead- 
ing our devotions, giving regularly to 
missions.” 

The national chairman of mission- 
ary and stewardship education, Mrs. 
Thomas Ellis, developed a program on 
stewardship called “An Adventure in 
Daily Living,” which is available in 
leaflet form. This plan includes a way 
to reach inactive women by inviting 
them with active women into our 
homes for an informal study of stew- 


ardship. 


Publicity 


One of the important ways of at- 
tracting the attention of all women to 
our meetings is through publicity. R. 
Dean Goodwin, director of communi- 
cations for the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, says: “Publicity begins 
by planning something good enough 
to be worthy of the inactive woman.” 
Some of our programs provide interest 
for our membership only. When this is 
true, we must become our own pub- 
licity agency and use such media as 
the telephone, personal calls, the 
church paper, posters, and attractive 
invitations. When our program inter- 
est expands to the community or the 
city it is then we request the coopera- 
tion of the newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision in addition to the media pre- 
viously mentioned. 


Vital Programs 


We look for the inactive woman; we 
invite her to our meeting; we trust 
she will accept. It is up to us to see 
that our meeting is so good she cannot 
afford to miss a future meeting. There 
should be a time for devotions and 
fellowship and a challenge which will 
impel those present to participate as 
Christians in local, community, and 
world affairs. The program should 
further a desire to spend more time 
daily in Bible study, meditation, and 
church interests. Organizations out- 
side the church stir women to action. 
Dare we do less? Mrs. L. A. Mayes, 
the national chairman of program, 
said, “A good program must be beauti- 
ful enough to haunt the memory, con- 
vincing enough to form new opinion, 
and dynamic enough to produce re- 
sults.” 

As an active member of the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Mission Society, will you 
accept the challenge to interest at 
least one inactive woman in becoming 
an active member of your society, as 
one of your contributions to the pro- 
gram of Religion in American Life? 
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The Splendor of Love 


By IRENE SUSSEX 


[Note: Read the program through far 
enough ahead so that the various bio- 
graphical sketches or other references 
in italics will be ready.) 

Scripture: Luke 2: 1-11. 

Soto: “God So Loved the World,” 
by Stainer, or hymn “Silent Night.” 

LeapER: Do you suppose that had 
we been in Bethlehem on that night 
long ago, had seen the brilliant star in 
the midnight sky, had heard with the 
shepherds the angels’ message, and 
had seen the manger where Jesus lay, 
that we would have loved him as we 
do today? Or, would we have been like 
the others—skeptical, dishelieving, or 
scoffing? 

Do you ever wish that you could 
hear the gospel story with the freshness 
that comes to one who, never having 
heard it, hears it for the first time? 
We take so much for granted, and the 
story is so familiar to us that we slide 
over it without understanding the full 
meaning. We miss so much. Could we 
go to Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
and other places in Palestine, we might 
recapture something of the sense of 
being where Christ had lived. 
Most of us never will have that op- 
portunity, but we can all know him 
in our personal lives, and we can feel 
his love and respond with our love. 

The concept of love in the Bible 
begins with commands and ends in 
splendor. It is a growing concept. In 
Deuteronomy 6:4—5 is the command, 
quoted by Jesus, and still repeated 
twice daily by devout Jews: “Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might.” 

The Israelites were commanded to 
love. Real love is not experienced as 
the result of a command. God was 
often pictured as vindictive, often 
provoked to wrath, and _ jealous. 
Hosea, however, felt that God was a 
God of love—characterized by tender- 
ness and firmness (Hos. 14: 1-9). Jere- 
miah pictured God’s love as just, 
truthful, and righteous. In Isaiah 63: 
7-10, God’s lovingkindness and pity 
are brought out. The Psalms speak re- 
peatedly of God’s tender mercy to- 
ward his children. 

In the New Testament, the concept 
of love is much more wonderful than 
that of the Old Testament. With the 
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coming of Jesus, people began to un- 
derstand that God, the Father, is a 
God whose very nature is love (John 
3:16), and that we love because he 
first loved us. As Jesus taught them, 
people began to realize that it is only 
when men have the love of God in 
their hearts that they can love God 
and their fellow men. 

Love becomes a sort of a trinity— 
God’s love toward men, men’s love 
toward God, and men’s love toward 
their fellow men (John 15:12-14;-1 
John 4:21). Men begin to sense the 
fact that with the love of God in their 
hearts they can love their enemies. 
Love was incarnate in Jesus. Regard- 
less of weariness, trials, temptations, 
disappointments, betrayal, and death, 
his love never failed—it endured. 

Christian history is full of the ac- 
counts of men and women who so 
loved that life became of secondary 
importance. They went out in faith, 
and because of concern and love for 
men, women, and children, gave their 
lives—figuratively and __literally—to 
spread the Good News of the love of 
God. They went to far places and to 
near places. In many cases they gave 
up the comforts of home, the comrade- 
ship of friends and loved ones, endured 
hardships, counting it all not loss but 
gain, because of Christ’s love in their 
hearts. They knew the splendor of 
love. 

[Sketch briefly the lives of such peo- 
ple as William Axling, the missionary 
group at Hopevale in the Philippines, 
Mary Butler of Managua, Nicaragua, 
your special-interest missionaries— 
home and foreign. These with a host 
of othe’s are among the present-day 
heroes of the cross. Carey, Judson, 
Nathan Brown, William Dean, and 
many, many others have given their 
all for the cause of Christ in the mis- 
stonary endeavor of the last century 











and a half. For some interesting little 
human interest stories, see Margaret 
T. Applegarth’s Men as Trees Walk- 
ing, especially “Warmer Weather for 
the Wooden Wedding,” page 194. 
Sketch the story of Daw Hla Shein 
and the courageous way in which she 
and a small group of consecrated 
women brought Kemmendine Girls 
School into being again after the war. 
Use the film strip Longri Ao Mission- 
ary and catch something of the splen- 
dor of love as it is manifest in far 
places; the color-sound movies Visit 
to Vellore (13 minutes), Garden of 
Service (30 minutes), or Our Mission 
Frontiers (28 minutes). Films avail- 
able from the Baptist Film Library, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16.] 

LEADER: Incarnate love came into 
our world in the person of a little baby. 
Who can help loving a baby? Christ- 
mas is celebrated as Christ’s birthday. 
Even on that first Christmas, shep- 
herds, after hearing the angels’ mes- 
sage, came to worship. Perhaps they 
brought gifts. Wise Men from the 
East came bringing gifts. The spirit 
of Christmas—overflowing love—finds 
expression in the giving of gifts. How- 
ever, in our feverish rush and in the 
superficiality of much of our life, our 
Christmas giving is too often calcu- 
lated—what gift will I get in return, 
or this squares my social accounts. 

Lowell said in his The Vision of 
Sir Launfal that “the gift without the 
giver is bare.” Real love puts God and 
others first and ourselves last. In our 
giving, the splendor of the love of 
Christ must be evident if the spirit 
of Christmas is to be real. The splen- 
dor of love depends on the way in 
which we use love. If we keep God’s 
love to ourselves and do not share it, 
it will die within us. If we claim to be 
followers of Christ, and no one recog- 
nizes Christ in us, of what use is our 
vaunted Christianity? We must live, 
in the spirit of Christ, with love to- 
ward all men. We must be willing to 
share the good things of life, and share 
our greatest treasure—the Good News 
of the gospel of Christ—with all. 

Today as we bring our gifts—White 
Gifts, Love Gifts—let us be sure that 
they represent our best, that they carry 
something of ourselves. Let us be sure 
that they do not become just some- 
thing from our surplus. Let us remem- 
ber that David of old said that he 
would not offer unto God that which 
cost him nothing [Read 1 John 4:17- 
21). 

Prayer: Gratitude for God’s love to 
us and rededication of ourselves. 

PRESENTATION OF GiFTs: White 
Gifts or Love Gifts may be brought to 
the altar by each individual. 

Soto: “Love Never Faileth,” by 
Root; or hymn “Love Divine, All Love 
Excelling.” 
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American Baptist Homework 


| yom BUSINESS MEN, we Baptist 
laymen are surprisingly ignorant of 
our investments. We blindly send our 
money in through our church treas- 
urer to help do our share of spreading 
the gospel to all nations. But we don’t 
have the slightest idea, many of us, as 
to where it goes. 

Some of the most interesting meet- 
ings our Men’s Fellowships have had 
are those that bring in people who are 
serving, or have been reached, in some 
of our home-mission projects. 

If you know of any foreign-speaking 
Baptist work in your vicinity, arrange 
now for representatives to tell about 
it in your January meeting. Possibly 
they can even bring special music. 
There may be some city-mission or 
Christian-center work in some big city 
or rural community near you. If so, 
invite representatives to your Men’s 
Fellowship. Your state or city mission 
society secretary may be able to help 
you locate someone who could bring 
a vital, interesting message to your 
men. 

Our Baptist Film Libraries offices 
are listed on page 47. Your pastor 
should have a list of sound films avail- 
able from them. On the home-mission 
theme are Out of the Dust, giving a 
story from our Latin American mission 
field, and The Rivers Still Flow, a 
beautiful color film describing the con- 
flict of a Cherokee Indian. He has 
been away to school and returns to 
find Indian life very distasteful. He 
struggles to find God’s plan for his 
life. Out of the Dust rents for $10; is 
forty-five minutes long. The Rivers 
Still Flow rents for $9; is twenty-five 
minutes long. 

This meeting should be planned 
with great care. There are many men 
who have the mistaken belief that 
missionary work is uninteresting. This 
is generally because the subject has 
been weakly presented at some time in 
their experience. This meeting should 
correct that impression. 

If you have representatives from 
some of our mission fields, make sure 
they are full of enthusiasm and are 
able to pass it on. Give them a definite 
limit for a formal presentation of their 
work. Thirty minutes at the outside. 
If this can include some pictures, so 
much the better. 

If you prefer to use a movie, have 
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someone primed to follow it with a 
discussion of the scope of our Ameri- 
can Baptist home-mission work. In- 
formation is available in the American 
Baptist Convention Yearbook, which 
your pastor should have; in A Book 
of Remembrance (75 cents from 
Baptist book stores); in MuIssIons 
magazine; and in many publications 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, which should be avail- 
able from your state office. Be sure to 
write or telephone right away for any 
material you will need, so that well in 
advance of the meeting you can hand 
it to the man you will ask to present 
it. Pick one of the best salesmen in 
your group for this assignment. 


All Set for This Month? 


This November meeting will answer 
important questions for many of your 
men. Be sure you tell them so. Every- 
one wants to know why he belongs to 
an organization. Many of us are not 
too sure why we are Baptists, and wish 
we really knew. Advertise the fact that 
an earnest attempt will be made to 
answer every question on this subject. 
(Be sure you follow through. If a ques- 
tion fails to find an answer that night, 
make a note of it and have someone 
get the answer for report at the De- 
cember meeting. ) 

Reach all “fringe” men. This meet- 
ing is of special interest to them. 
They probably are more in the dark 
than the regulars on “What Makes a 
Baptist?” 

If you can get someone to bring a 
good record player and one of the 
long-play albums by our Baptist Lay- 
men Singers, use them for background 
music during the meal, and feature a 
number or two as special music. 


And Christmas? 


By now you should have your special 
Christmas music lined up. This is the 
month to get your song sheets printed, 
plan your gift program, and start on 
your decorations for the Christmas 
program. If you are inviting the ladies, 
special invitations would be in order. 
Perhaps a formal “request the honor 
of your presence,” sent in behalf of 
the men of the church, would be an 
interesting variation. 

If you have a lady with a real knack 





for storytelling—a school teacher, per- 
haps—she could add a great deal of 
Christmas atmosphere by telling a 
short (five to eight minutes) Christ- 
mas story. Ask her right away, to give 
her time to prepare. 


Lend a Hand 


At Thanksgiving and Christmas our 
young people of various ages and in 
various groups often plan service proj- 
ects for helping the less fortunate. Find 
out what they are doing. Perhaps they 
could use some help in reconditioning 
toys or transporting food. 


Meet a Lay Leader 


Newly elected treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Men, and moderator of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Plainfield, Iowa. Born 
and raised in Plainfield, he attended 
Cornell College and the University of 
California. Enlisted in the U.S. Army 





Howard L. Roach 
Treasurer 
National Council A. B. Men 


Air Corps during the First World War, 
and served as a pursuit pilot in Eng- 
land and France, remaining for the 
occupation of Germany. Has been a 
farmer, farm and estate manager, ele- 
vator and feed business operator, and 
an active crusader for better farming 
through the years. Has held positions 
of leadership in many farm organiza- 
tions, including presidency of the 
American Soybean Association, and is 
now national chairman of the Repub- 
lican Farm Council. Has served his 
church and denomination in local, 
state, and national capacities. Is on 
The Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board, and represents the board on 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Men. An enthusiastic traveler and 
photographer, who enjoys telling of 
our mission work in the Caribbean. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





INDIANA 
Urban Convocation 


An urban convocation to be held in 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 29-31, 
1957, was announced by J. G. 
Koehler, general chairman of the 
planning committee. The convocation 
is under the sponsorship of the de- 
partment of cities of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, with 
headquarters at 164 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. Paul O. Madsen is 
secretary of the societies’ department 
of cities. 

The convocation sessions in In- 
dianapolis will be held in the Hotel 
Claypool, which will serve as head- 
quarters for the meeting. 


Three Regional Meetings 


As a prelude to the convocation, 
there will be three regional meetings 
with specially prepared study papers 
presented on the nature of the urban 
church, the needs of the urban church, 
and strategy of the urban church. 

The first of these preliminary meet- 
ings will be held in New York city 
during December, 1956. A paper on 
the nature of the urban church will 
be presented by Lyle O. Bristol, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa. Lester W. Bumpus, executive 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Baptist 
Association, will read a paper on the 
needs of the urban church. The 
paper on the strategy of the urban 
church will be presented by Clarence 
W. Cranford, pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C, 

The Midwest preliminary discus- 
sions will be held in February, 1957, 
in Chicago. Walter J. Harrelson, dean 
of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, will discuss the nature of the 
urban church. G. Merrill Lennox, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Detroit Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Michigan 
Council of Churches, will read a paper 
dealing with the strategy of the urban 
church. The author of the paper on 
the needs of the urban church is yet to 
be announced. 

The Western area preliminary dis- 
cussion will take place in the San 
Francisco Bay Cities area during 
February, 1957. Donald Thomas, 
prominent Baptist pastor of Portland, 
Oreg., will discuss the nature of the 
urban church, and Ronald K. Adams, 
of the First Baptist Church, Oakland, 
Calif., will read a paper on the needs 
of the urban church. The author of 
the paper on the strategy of the urban 
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church for the Western discussion is 
yet to be announced. 

General plans call for discussion of 
these papers in each of the three area 
meetings. The papers will be revised 
and mimeographed and each person 
registering for the October convoca- 
tion meeting in Indianapolis will re- 
ceive copies of the nine discussions. 
These materials will serve as back- 
ground for the October discussions. 


Attendance Urged 


Pastors, lay leaders, and others in- 
terested in city church work are urged 
to plan to attend. Early registration is 
advised in order to be assured of hotel 
acommodations. Further information 
may be secured by writing to the De- 
partment of Cities, American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Paut O. MapsEN 


GREEN LAKE 
Student Conference 


Through the looking-glass of the 
student conference at Green Lake, 
September 3-8, six hundred Baptist 
students looked at themselves, the 
Baptist Student Movement, and fel- 
low Christians in need. 

The mirror of self-examination was 
held up in morning worship and even- 
ing prayers, in a student-staff drama, 
in an address on Christian discipline, 
and in the closing communion service. 

We were led in worship by Herbert 
Gezork, of Newton Centre, Mass., 





Charles E. Boddie, associate personnel secretary, American Baptist For- 





president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. Holding up a mirror 
of our generation and of our world, 


he talked of “doubt”—the critical 
loyalty necessary to the Christian 
church; of “discipline’—of mind and 
action; of material and spiritual . 
nourishment necessary for mortal man, 
since “man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and of that plus quality that 
makes a Christian life unique—“What 
do you more than others?” 


Areas Evaluate the B.S.M. 


Through seminars and area sessions 
we examined the reflection of the 
Baptist Student Movement as it ap- 
pears on campuses and through re- 
gional and national B.S.M. programs. 

In Area 1, presentations were made 
by Malcolm MHaughey, university 
pastor at Ames, Iowa. Seven seminar 
groups discussed what it means to be 
dedicated to the renewal and stimu- 
lation of our Baptist churches, and 
urged students to give “critical loy- 
alty” to both their churches and the 
denomination. 

“Evangelization in the University 
Community” was the theme of Area 
2, led by Stanley MacNair, minister 
of the University Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

In Area 3, leader Lynn Leaven- 
worth, director of the department of 
theological education, presented the 
challenge of making a vocational com- 
mitment within the world mission of 
the Christian church. 

Led by Robert Handy, professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, Area 4 
considered the distinctive factors of 
the Baptist tradition and the contri- 
bution Baptists should make to the 
ecumenical movement. 

The main item of discussion was 
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eign Mission Societies, leads Green Lake youth conference in song service 
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the proposed merger between students 
of the Disciples of Christ, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., the 
Methodist Church, the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Named as the official B.S.M. observer 
to these delegations was Joe Pickle, 
student at Carleton College and 
former national B.S.M. president. 

Area 5, which dealt with the B.S.M. 
itself, was led by Robert Eads, of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
and E. Spencer Parsons, university 
pastor at Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard Pierce, of Maine, suc- 
ceeded Robert Wallace, of Cali- 
fornia, as national B.S.M. president. 
Dick, a senior history major at Bates, 
has served on the B.S.M. executive 
committee for two years. He was 
elected at Seattle as a voting member 
of the Board of Education and Publi- 
cation. Last year he represented the 
B.S.M. on the Council on Christian 
Social Progress. 


Reflections of Others 


The conference looking-glass of 
fellow Christians in need showed re- 
flections of Baptists in Russia, of 
Koinonia Farm in Georgia, and of 
students around the world served by 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 

Tuesday evening, Dr. Gezork, a 
member of the nine-man team of 
churchmen who represented the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Russia 
last March, shared his knowledge of 
life behind the Iron Curtain. He com- 
mented that he believed that the 
struggle for the loyalties of the next 
generation will be waged between 
young Communist teachers and de- 
voted Christian mothers. 

A high point of the conference oc- 
curred Wednesday evening, when 
Gordon Bjork and Parker Burroughs 
expressed their concern for the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion and the United Student Chris- 
tain Council. Mr. Burroughs had 
just returned from meetings of the 
federation’s general committee in 
Tutzing, Germany. The students ex- 
pressed their own concern by pledging 
$2,100 to the work of the federation. 

Thursday marked a joint discussion 
on the social and political issues facing 
Christian students around the world, 
by both B.S.M. delegates and dele- 
gates to the General Assembly of the 
U.S.C.C., also meeting at Green Lake. 
This program was headed by Chan- 
dran Devanesen, of Tambaran, India, 
a close associate of Mahatma Gandhi 
and a leader in student Christian work 
in Southeast Asia. 

Seeing the current emergency at 
Koinonia Farm as an opportunity to 
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put meaning back of resolutions 
against segregation, conference dele- 
gates contributed nearly $350 to 
Clarence Jordan’s interracial project 
in Americus, Ga. 

At the communion service Saturday 
morning, each person held up a men- 
tal looking-glass, thinking “Is it I, 
Lord, helping to make your name 
known to the campus community?” 
“Ts it I, Lord, choosing a Christian 
vocation?” “Is it I, Lord, giving 
‘critical loyalty’ to your church?” “Is 
it I, Lord, helping the churches to 
speak with one voice?” “Lord, is it 
te 

Joan THATCHER 


EUROPE 


Grounds for Encouragement 


One is impressed daily with the fact 
that the problems in Europe are not 
so much economic and material as 
psychological and spiritual. One is 
astonished at the completely new cities 
in western France—Caen, Lorient, St. 
Lo, Brest—which one sees in his travels 
in Normandy and Brittany, cities 
which were destroyed in the areas 
hardest hit by the war. Similarly, in 
Western Germany the erasure of the 
physical scars left by the war and the 
rebuilding of the cities since 1945 have 
been phenomenal. Reports of eco- 
nomic improvement in most of the 
Western European countries, espe- 
cially in Germany and in France, are 
almost incredible. 

The visible tensions are considerably 
less and the tendency to develop 
“jitters” over each new diplomatic 
crisis which presents itself is nothing 
like that of the first six or eight years 
following the war. Nevertheless, Eu- 
rope lives within the shadows of its 
division into two great camps. It is a 
divided continent, with the sense of 
being a pawn in a great game played 
for high stakes between the powers of 
the East and of the West. The divisions 
are not only geographic and physical, 
but ideological and spiritual. They go 
deep into the lives of the people. 


‘A New Wind’ in France 


Baptist life is naturally affected by 
its milieu. Nevertheless, there is much 
which offers encouragement in the 
work of our Baptist churches in all of 
Western Europe. “We have got a new 
wind” was the opening phrase of a re- 
port from the leader of Baptist work 
in one country at a recent meeting. 
This is particularly true in France. 
French Baptists reported more bap- 
tisms for the year 1955 than ever 
before in their history. 

The pastor of the church in Denain, 
the “mother” of Baptist churches in 
northern France, has organized and 





trained a team of laymen to evangelize 
in neighboring cities. From this effort 
led by the pastor new congregations in 
three cities—St. Quentin, Cambrai, 
and Charleville-Méziéres—have been 
developed and are ready now to be 
organized as independent churches. In 
St. Quentin, ninety-five people have 
been baptized in the past three years. 

French Baptists hope soon to estab- 
lish a student center in a suburb of 
Paris, where a significant new student 
residence center is under construction 
in connection with the Sorbonne and 
the University of Paris. 

Baptists in Germany have baptized 
more than 40,000 people since the close 
of the war. Each year marks the com- 
pletion and dedication of several new 
church buildings for refugee congrega- 
tions who have settled in West Ger- 
man cities. The Baptist student work, 
which is a postwar development, is a 
flourishing enterprise, with significant 
influence in East German institutions. 


Progress Elsewhere 


After twelve or fifteen years in a 
little barracks structure, the congrega- 
tion in Eindhoven, Holland, dedicated 
a beautiful new building in late July. 
This church has grown from a small 
group to a membership of about three 
hundred, with a very strong evangelis- 
tic spirit. Dutch Baptists expect soon to 
open their new Seminary and Confer- 
ence Training Center, just as soon as 
a suitable property can be found. 

Baptists in Norway will dedicate a 
hostel and chapel for fishermen in 
Honnigsvog, just under the North 
Cape, within a few weeks’ period. 
Government authorities have at long 
last given the Norwegian Baptists per- 
mission to break ground for their new 
seminary on the outskirts of Oslo and 
to secure materials for the erection of 
their new structure. 


Year of Anniversaries 


This year has been one of several 
notable Baptist anniversaries in Eu- 
rope. The Swedish-speaking group in 
Finland celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary in June. The Baptist Sem- 
inary in Hamburg celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary. Baptists in Hol- 
land celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of their 
Baptist Union. Dutch Baptists have 
more than doubled their membership 
within the past twenty-five years. 

The Foreign Mission Society of the 
European Baptist Federation has 
added six new missionaries to the staf 
headed by Maurice Farelly in a primi- 
tive and pioneer area of the French 
Cameroons. There is growing interest 
in this work, particularly in France 
and Germany. There is “a great and 
effectual door” for Baptists in Europe. 
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While there are many adversaries, 
encouragements outweigh the dis- 


couragements. 
Epwin A. BELL 


WEST INDIES 
Home-Mission Tour 


I was told that the experience would 
change my ministry. It has. I refer to 
my participation in the American Bap- 


tist home-mission tour to Puerto Rico 
and Haiti in February. I had heard 
missionary speakers, witnessed mission- 
ary films, and shared in missionary 
programs, yet none of these contacts 
had the convincing effect of this first- 
hand experience. 

I could not help recalling the in- 
credulous exclamation of the Queen 
ef Sheba over the fabulous wealth of 
King Solomon of old, as recorded in 
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weck-day religious education, is a vital aspect of the Baptist Institute curricu- 
lum. Baptist Institute has been training young women for Christian service 


for sixty-three years. 


P. O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


DR. OSCAR HENDERSON, President 
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Send film requests to: 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Aids 
152 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, New York 








Announcing A New 
Sound-color Motion Picture 


5 “UNTO THE HILLS” 


» the Story of Ministerial Education 
at Colgate Rochester 


This film is now available for: 


@ Youth and student groups concerned about church vocations 
@ Church groups interested in ministerial education 


For information write: 

Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders 
1100 S. Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 


It is basically a college with a central integrating 
philosophy, committed to the truth of God as 
revealed in Christ. EASTERN recognizes this as 
her responsibility and opportunity by teaching the 
relevance of the Christian faith to every phase 


For information and catalog write 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 








the Old Testament: “It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom. How- 
beit I believed not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, 
behold, the half was not told me” (1 
Kings 10:6-7). 

As I toured Puerto Rico and Haiti, 
I, too, exclaimed in wonder, not over 
wealth and wisdom, but over evidences 
of Christian commitment and remark- 
able progress in spite of great obstacles 
and inadequate facilities. Four major 
factors impressed me as the major 
reasons for the outstanding achieve- 
ments which characterize the Amer- 
ican Baptist witness in these two coun- 
tries. 


Solid Foundations 


The first factor is the foundation 
laid by the missionaries. In Puerto 
Rico, Aaron F. Webber, general mis- 
sionary, serves in the capacity of state 
secretary. Mr. and Mrs. Webber began 
their service in 1931 as teachers in the 
Evangelical Seminary at Rio Piedras. 
They have contributed immeasurably 
to the strength of Baptist work in 
Puerto Rico. 

The American Baptist witness in 
Haiti was established in 1924 by Rev. 
and Mrs. A. Groves Wood. C. Stan- 
ford Kelly succeeded Mr. Wood as 
general missionary. Like Mr. Webber, 
Mr. Kelly’s function is that of a state 
secretary. Rev. and Mrs. Harold K. 
Heneise direct the work of the Baptist 
Seminary at Limbe. In both Puerto 
Rico and Haiti it is believed that in 
the event that the missionaries should 
be forced to withdraw, the work would 
continue to grow on the solid founda- 
tions which have been built. 


Evangelical Fervor 


The fervor of the pastors was mark- 
edly in evidence throughout the tour. 
In Puerto Rico, Jose D. Camacho at 
Santurce, Rafael Torres Escobar at 
Puerto Nuevo, and Arturo Olivieri 
Millan at Juncos radiated a spirit of 
hospitality, Christian concern, and en- 
thusiasm for their tasks which was an 
inspiration to witness. 

In Haiti, Ruben Marc continues his 
twenty-six-year pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church, Port-au-Prince. At- 
tendance at the monthly communion 
service averages 2,800 persons. At the 
Wednesday evening prayer service 
which our group attended, 1,700 per- 
sons were present. In Mirebalais, Celio 
Philippe leads his congregation of 
1,000 in sacrificial giving to the 
church’s missionary project in the 
Dominican Republic. The fervor of 
these and other pastors called to mind 
the zeal of the first-century Christians 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Beyond the touch of a warm blanket, a plate of nourishing food and medicine for a sick body 
is the sense of belonging to a Christian family. American Baptists provide family life through 
ministry in 63 homes. There are still thousands without homes or family life. An annuity* 


with the Home Mission Societies will help to provide homes for many of these homeless. 


* An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies, 

‘ in exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 
annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure 
these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift 
Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support annually for their mission 
work. 


For information concerning annuities write to 


Fe eee 


WILLIAM H. RHOADES, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society Mission Society 
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how to open the door 
of a college 


Both of these girls possess a magic key which can open the 
door of a college for a qualified freshman. Their parents evoked this 
magic fifteen years ago when they purchased M & M Benefit Board 
annuities. Payments on these annuities were accumulated through 
the years to help toward college expenses. These payments continue 
to help throughout the college years, then provide regular retire- 
ment income for the parents in their later years. 


M & M Benefit Board annuities are a sound investment which 
works two ways: they bring a lifetime income to the investor; 
then the residue of the principal sum remains with the Board to 
strengthen its program of aid to ministers and missionaries of the 
American Baptist Convention. 


For further information concerning annuities, please write: 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the American Baptist Convention 
75 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
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SPANISH AMERICAN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


(Founded 1921) 
Training Pastors and Christian Education Workers 
To Serve 
Spanish-speaking Churches in the U.S. and Latin America 


President Benjamin R. Morales 


512 South Indiana Street Los Angeles 63, California 
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Home-Mission Tour 
(Continued from page 40) 


who “ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.” 


Faith of the People 


“Doers of the word and not hearers 
only” is an apt description of Puerto 
Rican and Haitian Baptists. Theirs is 
a working faith. In Puerto Rico, forty- 
eight churches sponsor 264 Sunday 
schools and missions. In Haiti, sixty- 
seven churches sponsor 511 outstations, 
each a prospective church. Laymen 
and lay women give leadership to these 
projects. 

A high point of our tour was a visit 
to Mirebalais. We arrived at 11:00 
A.M. to discover that the church had 
been packed since 9:30 a.m. There 
were eight hundred present, half of 
whom had left their homes at 4:00 
A. M. for the journey. Fourteen persons 
were crowded onto each bench, orig- 
inally intended to accommodate ten. 
As they joyously sang hymns, the trans- 
forming power of the gospel was ap- 
parent in their faces. 

The people’s desire to express their 
faith in action is implemented through 
the establishment of day schools in 
connection with the churches. Usually 
a kindergarten is established and 
higher grades are added gradually. 
The First Baptist Church, Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, recently established an 
evening business school. 


Challenge of the Future 


Past achievements and current ob- 
jectives are equalled only by the two- 
fold challenge of present need and 
future opportunity. “Why can’t we 
raise the amount for Puerto Rico and 
Haiti?” I inquired of Clifford G. Han- 
sen, tour leader and secretary of the 
department of public relations of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. “We have,” was his reply, but 
it’s not enough!” Sacrificial giving is 
the only solution for meeting urgent 
needs. 

Rosert G. GRAVES 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Christian Center 


Christian fellowship binds people 
together. That is what happened in 
the case of three language groups— 
English, Spanish, and Latvian—at the 
Milwaukee Christian Center, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Milwaukee Christian Center, 
sponsored by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, conducts a 
non-sectarian program with a deep 
Christian emphasis and a consecrated 
staff. The center serves one thousand 
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Children of 21 nations 
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Sdbary BRASS GOODS CO. : 


Dept. $. 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 
FROM OTHER LANDS 








100 favorite pre-teen conversations 
with God about heartfelt themes that 
inspire U.S. boys and girls. Edited by 
Dorothy Spicer. $1.75 at all bookstores. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS >: New York 7 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early pub- 
lication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK a. Inc. 











| 
Attn.: Mr. Burns Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. q 
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CATHEDRAL’S NEWEST 
SOUNDSTRIP 


a sequence of gorgeous 
WATER COLOR paintings 


Beginning with present day preparations 
for the Christmas Holiday, ‘‘Christmastide”’ 
returns to the Nativity according to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. The Dual-Purpose 
record has an adult and children version. 


40 frames. and 


the unforgettable SOUNDSTRIP 
“THE CHRISTMAS STORY” 


A soundstrip of real people, period 
costumes, inspiring dialogue and beautiful 
Christmas music. 37 frames. 





HOLY NIGHT, color, 43 frames 
Real people, beautiful costumes 


WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT 
Art drawings in color, 45 frames 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 
Art drawings in color, 75 frames 


for the 
ASKING 








See Brochure for other GENTLEMEN, Dept. M 11 


Piease send colorful Brochure to 


titles and Christmas Carols 
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LAYMEN 
AT WORK 


by George Stoll 
edited by Albert L. Meiburg 


The true story of Louisville’s 
(Ky.) laymen at work. A blue- 
print for action adaptable in any 
city where laymen want to know 


what they can do. $1.75 


/ k at all bookstores 


4 -@& Abingdon Press 














people each year from the immediate 
neighborhood. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the $40,000 operating budget 
comes from the Milwaukee Com- 
munity Chest. The staff consists of six 
full-time workers, twelve part-time 
workers, and fourteen volunteers, two 
of whom are students doing their field 
work at the center. 


Hulburt Baptist Church 


The Hulburt Baptist Church wor- 
ships in the center building in a sanc- 
tuary which seats 120 people. Al- 
though the church majors in serving 
the immediate neighborhood, some 
travel as far as eleven miles to join in 
the worship service. Seventy-five per 
cent of the children enrolled in the 
Sunday church school live in the sur- 
rounding community. Attendance at 
morning worship grew to such an ex- 
tent that two services became neces- 
sary. The current Unified Budget goal 
is $2,400. The executive director of 
the center serves as pastor of the 
church. 

Six years ago, through the initiative 
of a Mexican family in the Hulburt 
Baptist Church, a Mexican Baptist 
pastor from Chicago, IIl., came to 
Milwaukee to conduct services for 
Spanish-speaking Baptists each Sun- 
day afternoon in the Hulburt sanctu- 
ary. Two years later, under the joint 
auspices of the Home Mission Societies 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


for your ministerial training? 


Warm spiritual fellowship; Well-rounded theological curricu- 
lum; Highly competent faculty; Supervised field-work program. 


For information write to 


PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, Ph.D. 


Berkeley 4, California 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS © CHAIRS 
ALTARS « LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 

ond Early American designs to 

harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT, 19 


© SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 





and the Wisconsin Baptist State Con- 
vention, Eleucodio Mendez was called 
as full-time pastor. Three years ago 
the time of service was changed to 
Sunday morning. 

The Spanish-speaking church grew 
along with the Hulburt church, so that 
the problem of housing both services 
became acute. To meet this need, the 
Wisconsin Baptist State Convention 
made available Churches for New 
Frontiers funds for the purchase of a 
former church building located three 
blocks from the center. 


Latvian Services 


Through the interest of two Latvian 
families in the Hulburt church serv- 
ices in the Latvian language were 
initiated one Sunday afternoon each 
month. Arnolds Stefenbargs, pastor of 
the Latvian Baptist Church, Chicago, 
brings members from his church to 
conduct the service. Investigation is 
being made of the possibility of hold- 
ing weekly services in the Latvian 
tongue. 

Joun A. Cratc 
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You can fill that driving urge 
to attend the famous annual 


The Whiters’ Conference | 
Comes to You | 


in AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK | 
for every ambitious writer 
Compiled and Edited by DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 


37 TOP-FLIGHT WRITING EXPERTS share 
skills and secrets. Freshly written, down-to-earth, 
brings you the practical best from 

many of the Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conferences, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
A great resource book that makes you want to © 
write, makes clear what needs to be written, how ® 
to write it, where to sell it. 567 pages 
reference material, complete market charts and ~ 
information to help you improve your , 
literary skill and income—inter- 4 
woven with all the fellowship 
and inspiration of these 
conferences. Reading 
this book is like being there 
yourself! 


CLOTHBOUND $5 99 
Only eee 


» Order from your Bookseller or 
LIP THE JUDSON PRESS 
ap Dep. 116 1703 Chestnut Street, Phile. 3 
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Do the faith healers 
really heal? 


Should mature Christians 
seek medical help? 





by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


This calm, courageous book 
answers questions that puzzled 
Christians are asking today about 
“faith healers” and their activities. 
Charting his course by the Bible, 
Wade Boggs probes the claims and 
results of these “healers” frankly 
and factually. 

Then this Presbyterian minister 
and Bible professor makes positive 
suggestions for all Christians— 
ministers, laymen, and medical per- 
sonnel—in this vital area. 

This long-needed book is a Re- 
ligious Book Club selection for 


October. $3.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9 Virginia 

















TOUR 
British Isles 


Scandinavia 
WITH 
Dr. Ben Browne 
SUMMER 1957 
WRITE NOW 


Mrs. Ben Browne 
522 Valley View Road 


Merion, Penna. 











CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A 43. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, ill 
1641 N. Allesandre St., Les Angeles 26, Calif. 








RENEW 
Your Subscription Promptly 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, in cooperation with 
the New York Baptist City Society, 
August 23: Rosenwald C. Robert- 
son, Mariners’ Temple, New York, 


N. Y. 
Died 


Mrs. Thomas Dearlove Holmes, 
missionary to East China (1893- 
1915); at Alfred, N.Y., June 14. 

Hattie V. Petheram, missionary to 
Burma (1910-1945) ; at Los Angeles, 
Calif., August 13. 

Mrs. Bernard J. Rockwood, mis- 
sionary to South India (1910-1942) ; 
at Narberth, Pa., September 2. 

Mrs. Prudence C. Worley, mis- 
sionary to South China (1903-1936) ; 
at Los Angeles, Calif., August 10. 

Wesley P. Wright, church exten- 
sion pastor at Tinsman Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Williamsport, Pa. (1953- 
1956) ; on August 9. 


Honored 

Mary Bonar, missionary to Belgian 
Congo, Medaille d’Or de Jl Ordre 
Royal du Lion by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, in October, 1955; Roland 
G. Metzger, missionary to Belgian 
Congo, the doctor of divinity degree 
by Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, IIl., in June. 


Transferred 

Lee L. Burton, from Sunrise, Wyo., 
to Wolfeboro Falls, N. H.; E. B. Hicks, 
from Baptist Educational Center, To- 
peka, Kans., to field representative 
with responsibility for educational 
centers, department of cities; Clifford 
W. Jervis, from missionary pastor, Hu- 
lett, Wyo., to state missionary for Wy- 
oming; Malvina Johnson, from Lodge 
Grass, Mont., to Stewart, Nev.; 
George W. King, from Clyde Hill 
Baptist Church, Bellevue, Wash., to 
Shorewood Baptist Church, Seattle, 
Wash.; Lela Mae Satoe, from Pueblo 
Christian Center, Pueblo, Colo., to 
Phoenix Christian Center, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 


Resigned 

Rev. and Mrs. John S. Anderson, 
Jorhat, Assam; Dr. and Mrs. William 
H. Hodges, unable to secure permis- 
sion to go to Burma; Edward L. Al- 
len, San Jose, Calif.; Emil Balla, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Reynold E. Christo- 
pherson, Modesto, Calif.; Ivan C. 
Cleveland, Magna, Utah; Otto E. Ce- 

















Trinity Lutheran Church, Staten Island, W. Y. 


The Casavant family dedicated itself 
for more than a century to the honored 
eraft of building organs. 


Down through the years it acquired 
a vast heritage of accumulated know- 
how that is made available to its skilled 
craftsmen. They use only the choicest 
materials. 


Since 1837, the Casavant name sym- 
bolizes a tradition in organ building. A 
progressive policy keeps the _ firm 
abreast of all modern refinements. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of ©'!M'TED 


Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 











CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE 


A treasure from the world's 
great tea gardens 


His famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 
‘Lun choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
tangling bags, is a simulated old “‘Treas- 
ure Chest” from Sexton, tea merchants 





Quality Foods. 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 
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“Vivid and thought-provoking .. . 
—James S. Stewart 





His Kingdom 
Is Forever 
by Ernest Lee Stoffel 


The glorious meaning of citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of God shines 
through every page of this new 
book by a brilliant young minister. 

Dr. Stoffel’s explanation of more 
than 300 Bible passages brings you 
face to face with the breath-taking 
reality of the Kingdom. 

His language is clear and gripping, 
so that all who will may read, and 
get understanding. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans terms this book “both inspir- 
ing and instructive.” $3.00 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9? Virginia 








THE CHARLES A. WELLS 
CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


. are the fruit of years of experience in secular 
and religious journalism, travel and platform presen- 
tation. Mr. Wells’ feature editorials and cartoons 
wre appear regularly in many news- 
papers; he is editor of the 
widely-read newsletter, “Be- 
tween The Lines.” When this 
experience and talent are 
brought to bear on the spirit- 
ual interests and needs of a 


community—it is something 
different—and something al- 
ways happens! 





FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











Catalog and fine selection of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pulpit 
or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 





dolph-Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(retirement); Gaylord Hasselblad, 
Quincy, Wash.; Harold H. Kuhlman, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Michael Major, 
Campbell, O. (retirement) ; Hugh F. 
Miller, Denver, Colo.; Velma L. 
Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur T. 
Munger, Moab, Utah; Clara E. Olds, 
Lodge Grass, Mont. (retirement) ; 
Estoy Reddin, Santa Ana, El Salva- 
dor (leave of absence); Herbert E. 
Secord, Wayne, Mich.; Howard D. 
Simpson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Delia 
Velderrain, Chicago, IIl.; William 
Whisenhunt, Beaverton, Oreg. 





Broadman Press 


Conservative 
Christianity 


Quality books, 


supplies, films 


At Your Book Store 





AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
TEACHING Alp: 





the lesson guide that offers 
MORE features — 

© More illustrative material than any other 
© Scholarly Bible-based comments 

® Scripture and lesson outlines, with spe- 

cial suggestions to teachers 

© More audio-visual aids 

® Quotes from leaders of all denominations 
... and many other helps! $2.50 


















At your bookstore 






Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 








Answers to Quiz on Page 3 


(1) First Baptist Church, Port-au- 
Prince, Ruben Marc. (2) If not, com- 
munism will take over. (3) False. (4) 
40,000. (5) Mattiwilde Dobbs. (6) 
To gain a separate state for the 
Telugu-speaking area. (7) True. (8) 
Francisco Colon Brunet. (9) Hindi, 
official language. (10) 2,000,000. (11) 
$350. (12) Evangelism, Buddhist 
home. (13) Emil Kontz. (14) By a 
generous offering on November 4. 
(15) True. (16) The urban convoca- 
tion. 











Denison University 
A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 


Apply to 
Office of Admissions 
Denison University 
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QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog C-5 
BENTLEY & SIMON 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 













NEW 
Patterns 


... the ideal, easy way to earn 
extra money! 


Thousands of organizations and in- 
dividuals have proved for themselves 
just how fast and easy Graceline nap- 
kins sell. 
They’re so appropriate for social 
functions both at church and in homes. 
They add such a pleasant touch of 
reverence — save the expense and loss 
of time using linens. 
50 to package, cellophane-wrapped. 
Many beautiful “grace” prayer designs 
printed on snowy-white paper. 


Edgar Roberts 


33 Eighth St. So. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEND FOR FREE 





SAMPLES TODAY 








Please send me FREE SAMPLES of new Jf 
Graceline napkins and complete money- i 
making details. Dept. M116 

Name. I 
Address. | 
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CENTRAL 
BAPTIST 
: THEOLOGICAL 
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IN 
THE HEART 
OF AMERICA WITH 
THE WORLD AT HEART 


Invites you to attend the 
Inauguration Convocation 
of Dr. Paul T. Losh as 
the Fifth President of 
the Seminary on 


Friday, November 16, 1956 
9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


Seminary Heights 
Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 


Write: 
The Inaugural Committee 


or 
Details and Information 


















THE MODERN 

: i. 6 
triumph in 
belLtone 
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—_ 
CAN BE YOURS IN 
—~SCHULMERICH 


Pl 
arwlonic Bells’? 


For the loveliest voice in the sky 
listen to the music of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells’! Your ear will 
tell you that their rich brilliant tone 
is as pure as the traditional Old World 
bells—a triumph of tonal engineering. 
Your church can have their 
voice—no tower 
is required—Only 
a modest cost is 
involved. Write 
for details to: 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, Inc. 
171S58A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 











*“Carillonic Bells"’ is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


How should you pray? 
Silently? 
Aloud? When? 
For what? Why? 44 


MEDISCOVERING 
PRAYER 


by John L. Casteel 
can show you, too, how 














to communicate 


with God 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS + NewYork 7 
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BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





How to Use 
Visuals Effectively 


To obtain the best results with 
audio-visuals, the leader must not 
only adhere to a few basic rules, but 
also be prepared to draw upon all the 
ingenuity and creative ability at his 
command; for audio-visuals are tools, 
not toys with which to be played. 

A prime function of visual aids in 
the church is for teaching. Unfortun- 
ately, some teachers see in the audio- 
visual the answer to most of their 
class problems. They will use a mo- 
tion picture or a filmstrip as a substi- 
tute for the lesson—which they have 
not prepared—or for the leader him- 
self; or else they will look upon it as 
a magic formula whereby a class of 
unruly juniors can suddenly be trans- 
formed into silent paragons of per- 
fection! An audio-visual is not a sub- 
stitute for discipline and never was in- 
tended to be one. The wise leader 
knows it is only as effective as the per- 
son using it. 

How, then, may audio-visuals be 
used effectively? 

(1) There must be extensive prep- 
aration on the part of the leader. 
(2) The needs of the group should 
be analyzed and the audio-visual best 
suited to meet those needs selected. 
(3) Order materials well in advance 
to avoid last-minute substitutes. (4) 
Preview materials before using. (5) 
Outline the points to be emphasized. 
(6) Before showing the audio-visual, 
state why it is being used and what 
the group is to look for. In this way 
the audio-visual becomes an integral 
part of the program, thereby attain- 
ing its greatest value. 

It is in the integration process that 
the leader makes use of his creative 
ability. A well-prepared program, 
centered around a carefully selected 
audio-visual, can inform, quicken 
emotions, move wills, and stimulate 
Christian attitudes and actions. The 
leader guides his group in much the 
same way as a conductor his sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Although primarily for teaching, 
audio-visuals are equally effective in 
worship services, leadership training, 
youth groups, missions—in fact, in 
the total church program. When 
used wisely, carefully, and prayer- 
fully, they can go a long way toward 
making the work of the church more 
effective. 
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GETTING 
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by Edward P. Blair 














This book gives in simple 
language practical proced- 
ures for reading the Bible 
for oneself. 


In five brief chapters, Dr. 
Blair tells the average man 
what he can get out of the 
Bible, shows its usefulness 
and its inspirational value, 
and points out various books 
to aid today’s reader in bet- 
ter understanding the Bible. 


Paper, 35¢ 











at all bookstores 
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Cluh Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





The special offer of eight issues for 
$1.00 for new and gift subscriptions is 
good only during October. Most 
churches will have already observed 
Missions Magazine Sunday by the 
time this issue is published. However, 
this word may reach you in time to 
make a last-minute effort to obtain 
subscriptions during the last week in 
October. Please do everything you can 
to procure as many new subscribers 
as possible. 

Club managers are urged to send in 
subscriptions as soon as they are re- 
ceived. Renewal notices go automatic- 
ally until we receive the renewal in 
our office. If a subscriber complains 
because renewal notices keep arriving, 
there is only one answer—the renewal 
has not reached our office. 

Please remember that it takes a 
month to change an address, renew a 
subscription, or enter a new subscrip- 
tion. Occasionally it is not possible for 
us to prevent a renewal notice from be- 
ing sent after the subscription arrives in 
our office. That is why each notice 
reads, “If you have already renewed, 
please disregard this notice.” 

Many people do not renew their 
subscriptions until after they receive 
three or four notices. If we could re- 
ceive the renewal promptly after the 
first notice is sent to the subscriber, it 
would save us much time and money. 

oe 

Christmas will be here within a few 
weeks. Baptist people will want to give 
Missions as Christmas gifts to friends, 
service men and women, college stu- 
dents, shut-ins, and others. 

We urge each club manager to se- 
cure as many Christmas gift subscrip- 
tions as possible. These gifts are avail- 
able at the special rates of 4 for $5.00; 
3 for $4.00; 2 for $2.75; and 1 for 
$1.50. The donor may include his own 
renewal at the $1.50 rate with an 
order of one or more gift subscriptions. 
A beautiful four-color Christmas card 
bearing the name of the donor will be 
sent to each recipient. 

Last Christmas many of our readers 
sent donations for gift subscriptions 
to retired ministers. These subscrip- 
tions are expiring and we have already 
received a number of letters from re- 
tired ministers expressing regret that 
they must do without Missions. We 
will again offer a special rate of $1.50 
for gifts to retired ministers. Perhaps 
some of our readers would again like 
to send a gift subscription to a retired 
minister. 
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THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


NATL ES 


Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 





Helpful 


Bible them all.” 


Published 


Tidwell: 


best yet. 





Dr. Charles E. Fuller: “I wish every preacher and any 
teacher of the Word had a copy of this most usable could 
and logical reference work.” Dr. J. A. Huffman: these 
“Il have never seen so much splendid help crowded 


would not 


It has more helps than any other Bible. 


55 FEATURES... 





7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the into 
Supreme Court of Florida: ‘“‘The inscription over the 
cntrance of the Library of the Florida State College this splendid aid to Bible study and instruction.”’ 
for Women in Tallahasse, Florida, is: Dr. 

‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 


Most , The New 
% the fullest 
complete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. of 
For the past two years I have used the New Chain 
Reference Bible and I have found it the best of Reference Bible is a treasure-house of useful infor- 
Dr. Walter A. Maier: “I use the New mation. 
Chain Reference Bible with continued delight and in every home.” 
be without it.” The Late Dr. J. B. it surpasses them all for real practical helps. To 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is the anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
other Bible.” Dr. Bob Jones, Sr.: “I wish I 
influence every Christian to purchase one of 
Bibles.’’ 


Find Knowledge.’ 


Chain Reference Bible is ‘Where’ to find it is 
spiritual truths and to gain the most that every reader of the Bible and every student 
Bible had a copy of this unusually helpful 


” 


Rimmer: 


Robert G. Lee: 

the Thompson Chain Reference Bible for 
several years in my study of the Bible. I believe 
the very best on the market today. I wish 


used 


the 
Bible.”’ 


single volume of the Bible.” Dr. Harry 
“I feel that no student should be without 


“This is to testify that I have 


Dr. Leander S. Keyser: “The New Chain 


Surely, this is the Bible that ought to be 
Dr. H. Framer Smith: ‘I find that 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


- 5 Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible as a Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc 

11. Special Bible Readings for priv. ate devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. AllProminent Bible Ssiitiens Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Bs bm Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial! Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods.of marking 
-—- s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 
30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
Ing places. 
Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


u to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, eto, 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered L ife, ete 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

6. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirli; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated with well-known paintings 
Je io Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Misslonary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= a Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Airhkbride BIBLE CO. INC. 


M-6811 K, OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 


buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
Agents Wanted 


r B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., INC., 
Dept. Vi-6811 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 











(0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


[] Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 
Address 


City. State — 
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As the pilgrims of old gave thanks 
for bountiful blessings received 
from God, so do your missionaries, 
in strange and far away lands, lift 
their hearts to God in thanks for 
your continued and generous 
support. 


Your additional gifts this year to 
your Baptist World Mission will be 
especially apprecicted by those 
who are extending the Faith of our 
Fathers beyond our own frontiers. 


Published tor the churches of the American 
Baptist Convention by the Council on 


Missionary Cooperation 








